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Father to Eight Hundred 


FRANCES MORRIN 


The John Rylands Library 


Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B. 


The Abbot of Buckfast 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


John Hancock Disposes 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 
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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


IME, the minute successive 4|— "THE holy vows, taken in a re- 
moments that make up our life Y ligious community, transform 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, | every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes’ the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
3 torious occupation. Every moment 
employing them in the service of y.% is thus conserved for a glorious 
God? Do you wish to make each Pre a eternity. Save yourself further 
moment bear a thousandfold in- et : loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
terest? Adopt our plan. Cc in the vast Benedictine family. 
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Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters cf St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 
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The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiatia to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Price 


30¢ each 
4 for $1.00 
12 for $2.70 

postpaid 




















**Buy a 1932 Catholic 
Art Calendar from St. Meinrad 
and help build a Scholarship Fund’’ 

















The New 1932 Catholic Art Calendar 








14 pages. Size 9x17 inches. Reproduced 
in the 4 color Process Printing. 


In every home, rich or poor, Catholic or 
Protestant, calendars of all kinds are dis- 
played. No better appreciative gift that 
will last the whole year thru has as yet 
been discovered. Why not therefore lay in 
your supply now? 


Spare Hours: Agents wanted to repre- 
sent us. Write for special offer. Address 
Benedictine Fathers, Calendar Dept., St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


It is the purpose of our Catholic calendars to give cor- 
rect information to the Catholic family just when they want 
it. It points out the holydays wherein Catholics are obliged 
to attend Holy Mass; it gives the feast days; saints days; 
ecclesiastical cycles, as Lent, Advent, Pentecost, etc. It 
marks with a fish printed in red color all abstinence days, 
ember days, and days of Lent when one must abstain from 
meat. 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3830.72. Total: $3830.72. 


St. JoSeEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3459.90. N. N., Ind., $15. Total: $3474.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3314.96. Total: $3314.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3015.49. Mrs. J. S. R., Ky., $1; Miss M. A. 
V., N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. M., N. Y., $3. Total: $3020.49. 





} TO ANY CATHOLIC 

A | Sending name and address, 

@aey we will mail this handsomely 

modeled Sacred Heart of Jesus 

‘/ Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 

SAtinish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


Dale Mfg. Co., Dept. H-84, Providence, R. |. 


Our Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $6454.13. 
H. S., 40¢; Mrs. J. S., $1; Kentucky: 
25¢; Massachusetts: H. M. C., $5; New York: M 
M., $2; Ohio: J.J. H., $5; Pennsylvania: J. J. G, 
$5; Texas: D. S. & Co., $5. Total: $6477.78. 


Illinois: J, 
J. B. H, 


Jor Missions in Korea 


$734.75. Total: $734.75, 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


Previously acknowledged: 





CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











300 Masses Annually 


for membership for life and after death in the 
Union of Masses. Enrollment dues Twenty-five 
Cents. (never to be renewed) 


ST. PETER CLAVER SODALITY 


FOR THE AFRICAN MISSIONS, 
8624 W. Pine BI., St. Louis, Mo. 











Sick Call Outfit No. 1 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


Postpaid $7.75 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


SISTERS OF 
HOLY CROSS 


Endorse Father John’s 
Medicine as a Tonic and 


Body Builder 


Provea Excellent for Coughs and Colds 


This is one of the many letters we have re- 
ceived from hospitals and institutions all over 
the United States and Canada:— 

“We cheerfully recommend Father John’s 
Medicine as a tonic and body builder for those 
who are weak and run down. Several persons 
of our institution have used it with beneficial re- 
sults.” (Signed) Sisters of Holy Cross, 44 
Chandler St., Nashua, N Help nature re- 
store strength and vitality, supply the body 
ne vitamins A and D which the system 
needs, by taking Father John’s Medicine. 


Over 75 years in use. 
Free from narcotics or dangerous drugs. 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popular Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Busi- 
ness Manager. 

New Subscriptions and Renewals $3.00 
per year, $5.00 for two years. 

Canada, 25 cents additional; foreign, 50 
cents additional per year. 


When you send in a change of address, 
or a complaint, please include with your 
letter the wrapper or the corner of the 
magazine on which your name and address 
appear. 

Make all checks, drafts, postal and ex- 
press money orders payable to “The Abbey 
Press.” Do not use or add any other 
name. 

Address manuscripts to the editor. 

Address all business letters pertaining 
to subscriptions, change of address, ad- 
vertising, etc., to “The Abbey Press,” St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


Subscribers to THE GRAIL are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On each day of 
the year a High Mass is offered up for our benefactors. In November a Requiem is 


offered up for deceased benefactors. 


Entered as second-class matter at St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage, Section 1103, October 3, 1927; authorized June 5, 1919. 
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Where Shall I Wake To-morrow? 


Dom Hugh G. Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


Alas for the sinner, who revels with glee 
In his towering mansion, nor cares for men’s sorrow! 
For “This very night they ask thy soul of thee” 
And where shall he wake up to-morrow? 


With arc-light inventions he turns night to day 
And, finding strict justice too narrow, 

He breezily speeds on the broad primrose way— 
But where shall he wake up to-morrow? 


And what of the sinner of minor degree 
Who stumbles, although he doth scorn 

To join in the world’s masquerading levee ?— 
Oh! where shall he wake at the dawn? 


But the saint, whose soul’s compass is fixed on the sky 
And ever doth long for the morn, 

Can greet even death as a sweet lullaby, 
For we know where he’ll wake at the dawn. 


For death urges men’s souls to rend through the veil, 
Like birds through the mists over Barrow; 

There are blackbirds and doves—and a saucy black-tail; 
And where shall they settle to-morrow? 


The doves that are white as the heaven-sent snow 
Will head straight for their home,—but the sparrow 

And blackbird like hawks in vicious circles go 
And land down below on the morrow. 


My heart is a-flutter,—who will give me wings 
Of a dove to fly hence? None can borrow, 

But must wing up through prayer and do really kind things, 
If he would see God on the morrow. 
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A Change of Thought 

There are at least two ways of doing almost every- 
thing. Thus, if we wish to cure a man of lying, we 
may do it, either by reminding him of the great evil 
of lying, and of the consequences-and eternal punish- 
ment of lying, or we.may represent to him the beauty 
of always telling the truth, showing him that thus we 
more closely resemble the infinite Truth, God Himself. 
The first method is positive; the second, negative. 

In like manner we may excite in ourselves a hatred 
of sin, not only in a positive manner by considering 
the malice of sin, but also in a negative way by re- 
flecting on the goodness of God. The latter method 
is less straining than the former and should be in- 
dulged in from time to time, in fact, should be made 
to run along side by side with the former. This is 
what St. Bernard means when he says, “I exhort you 
to withdraw your minds occasionally from the sad 
and disquieting memory of your sins, and to pass out 
of the confined limits of your consciences into the 
smoother ways of thoughts upon the benefits of God.” 
A change of thought, as thus counselled by the saint, 
is a kind of spiritual tonic which keeps the soul free 
from melancholy and scruples, which sometimes beset 
people who are never disposed to give themselves a 
moment’s respite from thinking of their sins.—V. D. 


A “Blue Law’’ of the Charch 


Martha’s marriage was certainly a most dismal 
affair. There was no ringing of church bells, no beau- 
tifully decorated altar, no rich priestly vestments, no 
Mass, no sacerdotal blessing, no singing, no happy 
gathering of relatives and friends. It was all done 
quietly and quickly—in less than fifteen minutes—at 
the rectory, with only the pastor and two witnesses 
present. But why this sad lack of festivity? Because 
Martha had entered a mixed marriage. 

If a child does something contrary to the will of 
its parents, it may well expect at least a frown of 
displeasure as a mild deterrent. The Church, as our 
mother, frowns upon mixed marriages to such an ex- 


tent that, while unwillingly tolerating them in order 
to prevent greater evils, she forbids the use of her 
rich and elaborate liturgy for their celebration. Thus, 
when one of her erring children enters such a mar- 
riage, the absence of exterior pomp and celebration is 
calculated to impress upon that child the consciousness 
of its wrongdoing, and this “blue law” may also lead 
others of her children to avoid the bad example given 
by those who must suffer from it. The Church is wise 
with the wisdom of her Divine Founder and the tried 
experience of ages in the upbringing of children 
destined for heaven. What measures of her own mak- 
ing seem harsh are intended solely for the correction 
and proper guidance of her little ones. May those 
of her own household understand aright the salutary 
motives which underlie these measures!—V. D. 


Silent City 
MAURICE V. BOCHICCHIO 


There on molded green 

Long rows stand upright, 

Wet, the soil between 

Creeps along the white. 
The rainbow fings its arc from sky to earth, 
Yet they think dazzling gold and splendor worth 
But nothing to them now in breathless calm— 
For what seem mirth and woe in shades of balm 
That charmed all thought of gloried life away 
And brought them refuge from life’s long dismay? 

Hushed winds whisper rhyme 

Round their dream of home, 

Still untouched by time, 

Still in fertile loam.... 

God, yield them some claim 

That their wish dawn true 

Since they who sought fame 

Yearn the bliss for you! 

Blind tears stream in vain 

Where green clods of grass 

Breathe and drink the rain 

While the sad winds pass! 
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RT. REV. ANSCAR VONIER, 0. S. B. 


The Abbot. of ‘Buckfast 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


N October was celebrated the Silver Jubilee 

of Abbot Vonier, the scholarly and enter- 
prising head of the Benedictine community 
which has rebuilt, on the site of an old founda- 
tion, its great abbey church, in the vale of 
Buckfast, Devon, England. The years during 
which he has presided over the community 
have been crowded with labors the story of 
which reads like a romance. 


Romance indeed seems to attach to the man. 


EpiTor’s Note:—The Rt. Rev. Abbot of Buckfast, 


‘ who was born Nov. 11, 1875, made his profession as a 


Benedictine on July 2, 1894. The priesthood was con- 
ferred upon him Dec. 17, 1898. Having been elected 
Abbot of Buckfast Sept. 16, 1906, he received the sol- 
emn abbatial blessing Oct. 18, 1906. . 
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His election to the office which he has held 
with such distinction was under circumstances 
which it is no exaggeration to call dramatic. 
He had been accompanying the former Abbot 
on a voyage to South America and the vessel 
had been wrecked off the coast of Spain. The 
two monks spent the time before the ship went 
down in hearing confessions and giving absolu- 
tion to the doomed passengers and crew. When 
the wreck finally broke up they were parted 
and of the two the younger alone survived. 
He came back to Buckfast with his tragic story 
and with the impression of those awful hours 
during which he had seen his abbot perish be- 
fore his eyes fresh upon him. When the time 
came to select a successor to Abbot Natter the 
choice fell upon his young companion. 

Buckfast Abbey as it exists to-day was then 
unknown. The community resided in a coun- 
try house which had been built on the site of a 
former abbey, but of the ancient building little 
remained, the iconoclasts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had done their work well. The place had 
been in use since early Norman times, and dur- 
ing the intervening centuries the monks had 
been the inspiration of all in that Devonshire 
valley, both in spiritual and temporal affairs, 
But this had no effect upon Henry VIII’s de 
structive agents. The country house which 
stood on the site of the former abbey was total- 
ly inadequate, but the community was poor, 
and they were in a foreign land, having been 
expelled from their native France. This was 
the state of affairs when Dom Anscar Vonier 
took over the command. 


Undeterred by the fact that funds for the 
purpose were non-existent, he determined to 
build a house worthy of the Order and to begin 
with a church planned on a large scale. The 
resolve was an act of heroic faith and the ac- 
count of how that faith has been confirmed 
should be an inspiration to all who read it. 
School children drew from an adjoining quarry 
the first stones. One of the brothers—that 
same Brother Peter who may be seen to-day 
working on the growing building—was 4 
trained stone-mason and he instructed others 
in his craft. The work of erecting the church 
was begun in January, 1907. The Abbot has 
thus described the humble beginning: “A young 
brother was appointed to mix the mortar for 
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the solitary builder, and gradually a few more 
prothers were set to the same task, but at no 
time have the masons numbered more than 
six.” Yet there has now been raised by these 
simple means, free from debt, a church the 
magnificence of which attracts every week, on 
an average, a thousand visiting sight-seers. 
The monk-builders of Buckfast are now one of 
the regular features exploited by English jour- 
nalism. Cardinal Bourne has thus described 
the work: 


“It is difficult to find any modern parallel 
to this achievement of the Buckfast monks, 
who have not allowed it to interrupt the normal 
occupation of the Order. In the fertile valley 
of the Dart they have become successful farm- 
ers, beekeepers, workers in wool, and even 
printers. The water power of the Dart they 
have harnessed to make electricity which 
drives all the concrete and mortar mixers used 
in the building. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury there was a Catholic Bishop of Wheeling 
in West Virginia who not only designed his 
cathedral but built a large portion of it with 
his own hands, and there is a church in Malta 
which has a similar history.... There is no 
need to point the contrast between this ex- 
ample of work done in simple faith and the 
modern method of erecting a new church or 
cathedral by contract. These monks are in- 
nocent of trade union rules, and the work of 
their hands is limited only by their physical 
strength Their 
church will, we hope, 
stand for genera- 
tions as a witness 
that the present age 
did not lack the spir- 
it which moved the 
great religious build- 
ers of the past.” 

One would imag- 
ine that the super- 
vision of such a task 
would be sufficient, 
but, as the Cardinal | 
said, the monks have | 
not allowed _ their | 
building labors to in- | 
terfere with the 
normal occupation of 
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the Order. This applies with special 
emphasis to Abbot Vonier. Book after 


book issues from his pen, books characterized 
in each case by a profound knowledge of theol- 
ogy, metaphysics, and psychology and inspired 
throughout by a deeply devotional spirit. These 
volumes are not for the multitude; their eru- 
dition places them beyond the reach of most. 
But they have won for the writer a very high 
place among contemporary theologians. Even 
this is not all. Frequently the Abbot of Buck- 
fast is to be heard at Westminster Cathedral 
and in other large cénters, for he is one of the 
great preachers of the Church in England. 

On those occasions when I have been priv- 
ileged to meet him I have been always im- 
pressed by the youthfulness of his spirit, the 
happy and almost boyish laugh of this great 
leader. It is difficult, despite his grey hairs, 
to believe that he has celebrated his Silver 
Jubilee. 


Those who know how to be the most gracious 
and entertaining at social affairs oftentimes 
find that they are extremely awkward when 
Christ comes as their Guest. 


People thoughtlessly waste the gifts of God, 
including even the Holy Eucharist! 


The sunnyside of depression is no farther 
from you than the nearest tabernacle. 





THE REFECTORY—BUCKFAST ABBEY 
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Father to Eight Hundred 


FRANCES MORRIN 


T the desk of the Chief Draftsman in the 

City Clerk’s Department of the Los 
Angeles City Hall, there sits a white-haired 
man with a genial smile and twinkling eyes 
who is affectionately known as “Dad” to the 
eight hundred boys to whom he has played the 
role of father. His name is N. Bowditch Blunt 
and his fellow workers will tell you that there 
is never a day passes without at least one or 
two of the boys he has befriended dropping in 
to to say, “Hello,” or to ask his advice about 
something. He is now sixty-one, and his work 
among boys who were wards of the juvenile 
court or underprivileged waifs whom he has 
picked up in various ways extends over a pe- 
riod of forty years. 

Mr. Blunt’s interest in these boys dates back 
to his childhood days, when he was living with 
his parents on their Long Island estate. His 
father, who now lives with him in Los Angeles, 
is George William Blunt, at one time district 
attorney of New York City. The elder Blunt 
was interested in the children of the New York 
slums and so, each summer made it a practice 
of having one or more of these children as a 
house guest. The son’s earliest remembrance 
of these tenement children was their tremen- 
dous interest in all growing things, many of 
them never having seen plants growing else- 
where than in a flower pot. Later, as a young 
man entering the business world, he remem- 
bered his tenement friends, and often went 
through the slums on his way to work dis- 
tributing among the children there armfuls of 
flowers gathered at the Long Island home. 


Then N. Bowditch Blunt came to California, 
and well does he remember that day in 1896 
when he took his first boy out of the Whittier 
State School and thereby began his career as a 
“father.” Since that time he has devoted all 
of his extra time, energy, and money to helping 
boys. With his own money he has educated 
. forty of them; many, many others he has en- 
couraged to study either at trade schools or at 
night school. That first boy is now a sucess- 
ful business man with graying hair and a 


family of his own. “Dad” Blunt is considered 
to be a member of that family. 

Later, “Dad” formed the habit of going to 
court and, when he saw a young man who in- 
terested him, he asked the court to release the 
boy to his care. Court officials soon became ac- 
quainted with him and his work, and _ later, 
when juvenile courts were established, the pro- 
bation officers turned boys over to him. 

Preferring to keep boys out of court rather 
than to take them after they have come in con- 
tact with the law, his work now is confined 
mainly to boys coming from “broken” homes, 
many of whom without the proper guidance 
would get into trouble. Often, one of the men 
or boys he has already helped will come to him 
and say, “Listen, Dad, here is a likely young 
fellow who has gotten in with a wild crowd and 
I wish you would see what you can do for him.” 
And thus “Dad” Blunt gets another “son” to 
worry about. 

“If they have a record when they come to 
me, I always know it,” said Mr. Blunt, “but I 
tell the boys their record is wiped out complete- 
ly and we begin with a clean slate.” Given 
absolute confidence, they respond, as is shown 
by the fact that out of the hundreds he has 
fathered only ten per cent have fallen again 
into evil ways. 

“I give them two or three chances if I feel 
that they are worth it,” he continued, “but most 
of them, I am glad to say, respond to fair treat 
ment in a short while. One chap I worked with 
for ten years.” 

Many of these boys are without homes 
in that case he finds the boy in question a room 
with a good family or with another boy. Most 
of Mr. Blunt’s wards are from sixteen to twen- 
ty years of age and the majority of them are 
unskilled laborers, taxi drivers, messenger 
boys, and the like. If the boy doesn’t have a 
job. “Dad” Blunt makes an effort to get him 


one—and usually succeeds, for many persons” 


know of the worthy philanthropy “Dad” has 
carried on for many years and help him when- 
ever possible. In case the boy doesn’t get @ 
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job right away, Mr. Blunt finances him with 
the understanding that the money will be paid 
pack at the earliest possible date. The boy is 
then given a budget: so much to be saved, so 
much for expenses, the balance for “spending 
money.” 


“Dad” doesn’t believe in any espionage sys- 
tem so far as the boys are concerned. He keeps 
in touch with the family where they live to see 
that the board and room is paid and outside of 
that he trusts to their sense of fair play. He is 
a boy with the boys, takes them out to the 
theater, to dinner, or they merely have a “gab 
fest” and they all talk football, baseball, or 
whatever subject strikes their fancy. 


Parents who have trouble with their sons 
would do well to listen to a few words of wis- 
dom from a man who has had such amazing 
success with other men’s sons. The boys are 
his pals. While Mr. Blunt was being inter- 
viewed, two of his young charges dropped in— 
one to ask his advice about getting married and 
the other, about some business. It was interest- 
ing to note that, although he was their senior 
by many years, these boys talked to him as they 
might to one of their own age. 


When this fact was mentioned, Mr. Blunt 
assured me gravely that the lack of this kin- 
dred spirit was where most parents were to 
blame in the case of unruly children. “Parents’ 
lack of interest in their children is appalling, 
and that lack of interest not only leads to alien- 
ation of affection but lack of control as well,” 
he said. “Johnny comes home,” he continued, 
“eager to talk to his dad about the football 
game he has just seen. Father is reading the 
paper or his interest is elsewhere and soon the 
boy, eager for companionship, seeks it outside 
the home.” 


Another fault of which most parents are 
guilty, Mr. Blunt declares, is nagging. They 
don’t want him to do this and they don’t want 
him to do that; but the most common com- 
plaint is that parents refuse to let the boys en- 
tertain their friends at home. Mother doesn’t 
want dirt tracked in on the carpet and Dad 
can’t be bothered by the noise; whereupon the 
boy takes to meeting his friends on street 
corners and then the trouble begins. 

“If parents would allow their children to 
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entertain their young friends at home,” Mr. 
Blunt concluded, “there would be a great deal 
less delinquency among juveniles.” 


Common Clay 
MARTHA T. MOLONEY 


vy | won’t be comforted,” pouted the earthen- 
ware bowl, that sat in regal style on top 
of a mid-Victorian table. The lovely Rookwood 
opposite smiled in a superior way, smug in its 
certain beauty. 

“Why should I be cheerful?” wailed the 
earthenware bowl, “while you sit there in your 
impudent beauty attracting all the attention 
and admiration? I am fashioned of nothing 
but common clay. Didn’t I just hear the mas- 
ter of the house deride me for my colorless- 
ness, and say of you: ‘Ah, there’s beauty.’ A 
rich harmonious blending of red and brown, 
the tint of the American beauty with the 
autumn leaf.’ ” 

Just then the gentle-eyed mistress of the 
house entered the room with her hands full of 
yellow daffodils. She placed them at once in 
the Rookwood vase, stepped back, surveyed 
them critically, frowned, and glancing ’round 
gave a little exclamation of delight as she ran 
to place them in the discontented earthenware 
bowl. 

A ray of sunlight falling from a near-by 
window kissed the flowers into a cloud of 
gleaming gold, the reflection of their splendor 
transforming the humble vase “Into the glory 
of the Holy Grail,” exclaimed the mistress as 
she hastened to call the master to view the new 
charm of her bowl of common clay. 


Extreme Unction 
L. H. GRATTAN 


My eyes have looked on vanity, 

My feet, sin’s ways have trod, 

My lips have said the untrue word— 
Extend Thy mercy, Lord. 


With sacred oil cleanse these poor lips 
That oft forgot to pray, 

Anoint these careless, dancing feet 
That from God’s path did stray. 
With blessed balm make pure my sight, 
Release my soul from sin, 

That I may stand before the Throne, 
And Christ’s forgiveness win. 
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The John Rylands Library 


Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


NE of the new problems that has arisen 

to perplex our race within the last hun- 
dred years is: what is the best use million- 
aires can make of their millions? We may 
recollect how the fortunate owner of “The 
Golden Butterfly” was perplexed in this respect, 
when all kinds and conditions of men applied 
to him for subventions now that he had “struck 
ile’! One excellent, if rather optimistic, sug- 
gestion has emanated recently from Dr. H. 
Harlin (see Bibliotheca Sacra, 1930, pp. 
319 ff.), who urges the great need of raising 
the level and outlook of the daily press by 
making a foundation for newspapers that 
would be clean, fair all round and God-fearing. 
He points out that Mr. Frank Munsey could 

















JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY—MAIN ENTRANCE 


have done a vaster amount of good had he 
made such a foundation instead of leaving his 
millions to the Metropolitan Art Institute of 
New York City. 

To all good newspaper enterprise we wish 
Godspeed; our immediate concern to-day is, 
however, with that cognate production of the 
good printing press: the good book. This is 
the riper product of men’s minds, so that by 
founding a public library one can confer on the 
community a real and permanent benefit. As 
an example of what can be achieved through 
generous benefaction and fostering care in this 
line the following description of the rise and 
development of the John Rylands Library may 
prove of interest. 

This library of the English mercantile city 
of Manchester was begun in 1889 and the new 
buildings were opened ten years later. Con- 
sequently the library celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1924, by which time it had 
grown to rank fairly on a par with the great 
libraries of Oxford and Paris! 

Back of the library lies the life’s work and 
the resulting wealth of John Rylands, Esq. 
manufacturer and merchant at Manchester. 
With his intense energy and keen business in- 
sight he won his way up. His was a great 
heart, as is evident not only from his great 
charitable gifts, but also from the fact that 
when the famous Manchester ship canal was 
about to be undertaken he encouraged the en- 
terprise by buying £50,000 worth of shares. 
Mr. Rylands was not a Catholic, but he is a 
very sympathetic figure, were it only for his 
benefactions to the poor of Rome. He thus 
merited to be decorated with the Order of 
Italy. When we further note that he himself 
collected 60,000 hymns of the “Church Univer- 
sal,” we realize that here was a “fuller Chris- 
tian” of the type Tennyson desired. Mr. Ry- 
lands himself established orphanages and 
homes for the aged, but in the library line did 
little more than build a village library near 
Manchester, except if we rank as work of this 
kind his generous provision of theological books 
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he made for clergymen stationed 
far from towns. 

Upon his death in 1888 Mrs. 
Rylands resolved to employ her 
husband’s great wealth in raising 
a worthy monument to his mem- 
ory. With a noblemindedness that 
commands our admiration, it was 
the religious side of Mr. Rylands’ 
many activities that she deter- 
mined to give concrete and lasting 
expression to, by founding a 
library particularly devoted to 
theology,— with no sectarian lim- 
itations. It was to be large and 
substantial, comprising all stan- 
dard authorities; but when the 
collecting began in 1889, there 
was little idea of developing the 
library into one of the best of the 
land. Still, the buildings, planned 
and begun in 1890, were magnifi- 
cent enough; in keeping with the 
proposed theological character of 
the library, they took in the main 
the form of a gothic minster. 
Something of their beauty may be 
realized from the _ illustrations, 
courteously placed at our disposal 
by Doctor Guppy, the librarian. 
They are a concrete embodiment 
of the careful forethought, artistic 
skill, and scientific efficiency that 
have attended this library’s devel- 
opment from its inception. 


The new library made its first step towards 
greatness when Mrs. Rylands acquired the 
great collection of Lord Spencer, known as the 
“Althorp Library,” containing over 40,000 very 
choice volumes. If manuscripts were here weak- 
ly represented, this was made good in 1901 by 
the purchase of nearly 6,000 “Crawford 
Manuscripts” from the Lindsay Library. Since 
then books have been added to the library at 
the average rate of about 10,000 volumes a 
year and much has been done in the way of 
lectures and publications to make these treas- 
ures be of service to the book lover, student, 
and artisan far and near. 

As all manuscripts of Western Europe and 
early prints date from Catholic days, there 
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PAGE FROM KING CHARLES VII’S “BOOK OF HOURS” 


are thousands of items of interest for us in 
this great library. It has doubtless brought 
many a fine bible and liturgical book first into 
safety—and then into public notice. From 
the catalogue of 183 Latin manuscripts, pub- 
lished with 187 facsimiles (2 volumes quarto) 
one can get some idea of their beauty and value 
and gain some insight into the religious art of 
the Middle Ages. The page here reproduced 
from a French Book of Hours may serve as 
specimen. It shows the Latin text for: “O 
Lord, open thou my lips,—and my mouth shall 
declare thy praise,” with a picture, not of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, as one might at first 
suppose, but of the death or “Falling asleep” 
of Our Lady. Her soul is flying to heaven in 
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the shape of a dove (as is also related of St. 
Scholastica, sister of St. Benedict), while one 
apostle weeps. 


If the library was conceived in a generous 
and high-minded spirit, the present governors 
of the establishment have inherited something 
of it, as is best seen from the invaluable help 
they and the librarian rendered to Louvain 
University. The great Belgian library had 
been destroyed by the Germans in August, 
1914; but before the end of the year the John 
tylands Library made an initial offer of 200 
books for the University, and soon afterwards 
Dr. Guppy made known in the library “Bul- 
letin,” that he was prepared to take charge of 
any gifts of books made to Louvain while the 
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war still lasted. England and America re- 
sponded grandly to the call and the library 
officials bravely coped with the extra work en- 
tailed. Since December, 1919, some 50,000 
volumes that had passed through their hands 
reached their final destination in Louvain. This 
is what the French would call un geste gra- 
cieux,—it is indeed one of the most gracious 
ones this century has known. 


NoTE:—Dr. Mingana, the keeper of the 
Oriental Department in the library, has re 
cently made an important discovery that will 
interest all Catholics. He is preparing an edi- 
tion of rare documents, one being the Garshuni 
text of the “Apocalypse of Peter.” It contains a 


faith of Rome (specially pub- 
lished in the Catholic Times, Feb. 
20, 1931) that reads as follows: 

“(God) will set up Rome as 
splendor, light and the right place 
for holiness; and the faith of its 
inhabitants will not change nor 
suffer modification, as it is the 
true faith.” 

“And the pure Father Peter 
said: ‘Whichever nation which 
does not profess the same faith as 
the faith of Rome is remote from 
God.’ ” 

“And he also said: ‘Any Chris- 
tian whose faith is not identical 
with that of the inhabitants of 
Rome is remote from God and will 
have no share with me. And 
(Christ) informed me that He will 
establish this city as a dwelling 
place for angels, and holiness (or 
“the Mass”) will not cease in it. 
Tares (i. e., cockle) will not pene- 
trate into it nor will it be con- 
quered by the Kings of Tares, (i. 
e., heretics.’ ””—H. G. B. 


What shall become of us if we 
begin to take advantage of Jesus’ 
state of voluntary lowliness by 
wilfully neglecting Him in the 
Eucharist? 


striking passage on Rome and the 
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John Hancock Disposes 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


grey sky, a piercing wind, ice underfoot. 
John Hancock was oblivious.to all. He 
stood still, his eyes fixed on the young woman 
coming down the steps of the little Braintree 
church. “Mother,” he demanded, “who is she?” 

His mother smiled wisely. “Edmund Quin- 
cy’s daughter.” She beckoned, “Dorothy, may 
I introduce my son? He has been abroad so 
long that he is a stranger in his native village.” 

Dorothy curtsied indifferently. John bowed 
deferentially. One month later they were en- 
gaged. John was deeply in love. Dorothy, not 
at all. John had a “distinguished presence,” 
he was a devoted lover, he was exceptionally 
generous. But he could offer nothing that had 
not been a commonplace of Dorothy’s twenty- 
eight years. 

He was wealthy. But Dorothy had never 
known an unsatisfied desire. His social posi- 
tion was of the highest. For generations the 
Quincys had been leaders in Colonial society. 
He had the finest home in Boston. Dorothy 
had been born and had grown up in a home 
whose beauty and distinction were more than a 
century old. 

Dorothy accepted John because her father 
urged her to. Edmund Quincy was old. The 
times were perilous. War threatened. Dorothy 
needed a protector. And where could She find 
a better one than the leading merchant of Bos- 
ton, the one aristocrat who stood on the side of 
the Colonies instead of fleeing with his fellows 
to Nova Scotia? 

John knew that Dorothy did not love him. 
But he had sufficient faith in himself—a quali- 
ty in which he never was lacking—to believe 
that the love he could not win before marriage 
he might win afterward. Love did not blind 
him. He knew that Dorothy was selfish, that 
she was temperamental and wilful. But against 
her faults he set her charms—a bright gayety, 
childlike enthusiasm, loyalty to her friends and 
to her country. 

One April afternoon she took him into the 
drawing-room to see the paper just hung. Her 
father had imported it from Paris for their 


wedding. John exclaimed, “In all my years in 
London, I saw none more beautiful!” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. “Such a 
queer shade of blue! And those fat Venuses 
and roly-poly Cupids are rather ridiculous. I 
liked the drawing-room better as it was before 
—just the way grandfather planned it. He 
added it on to the house built in 1635, you 
know.” 

“I know. Who in Massachusetts does not 
know the history of the Quincy homestead? 
And I know that you are the fourth Dorothy 
Quincy to be born here—the loveliest of them 
all.” 

He held out his arms impulsively, “Come, 
Dorothy, you do love me a little, don’t you?” 

She glanced up coquettishly. John was a 
charming lover. So handsome, with his ag- 
gressive good looks and piercing black eyes 
softened now by longing. Dorothy half-swayed 
toward him. But a sharp knock sounded and 
the door was flung wide. Samuel Adams 
rushed in, panting, “John, we are lost! Gage’s 
men are on my heels! They nearly got me in 
Boston but I managed to give them the slip 
and galloped here to warn you! They followed! 
They'll be here any moment!” 

Dorothy seized John’s arm. 
low me! Come, Mr. Adams!” 

She ran into the adjoining room. She pressed 
a bit of inlay in the paneled wainscoting and 
a section swung out, disclosing a ladderlike 
stairway. She motioned the two men within. 
“Hurry! I hear horses on the drive!” 

The closet at the head of the ladder was so 
completely shut off from the rest of the house 
that Hancock and Adams could not hear the 
loud talk of the troopers below nor their rough 
search of the house. John, indeed, forgot his 
danger and thought only of his love. He took 
his diamond pin from the lace ruffles at his 
throat and scratched on the slit of glass that 
lighted the tiny room—little dreaming that un- 
born generations would read the words—“You 
I love and you alone.” 

Not until night had fallen did Dorothy re- 


“Quick! Fol- 
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lease them. After a hurried meal, they set out 
on their way. Not to Boston. There they 
certainly would be apprehended and sent to 
England to be tried for treason. “Lexington 
for us,” Hancock had decided. There they 
thought themselves safe, not knowing that 
Gage had discovered that they had been at 
work for months in the country round about 
that village, enrolling minute men and storing 
ammunition. Gage’s spies did not immediately 
locate the fugitives but when they did, he gave 
orders that they be captured and the ammuni- 
tion seized. 

Meantime, Edmund Quincy had shut up the 
old homestead and taken Dorothy to Boston, to 
what he fancied was security. An old friend 
took him in and John’s Aunt Lydia carried off 
Dorothy. Madam Hancock had taken care of 
John since he was seven years old and her 
heart was set on his match with Dorothy—his 
equal in good looks, wealth, and position. An 
aristocrat herself, she approved of the coldness 
of Dorothy’s brown eyes, of her somewhat 
arrogant carriage of her fair head, set far back 
on slender shoulders, and of her patrician fea- 
tures—a high, intellectual forehead, a straight 
little nose with delicately formed, sensitive 
nostrils, and full-bowed mouth, a bit petulant. 


Spring came very early that year. Madam 
Hancock sickened of the city. She proposed 
to Dorothy, “Let us go to Lexington. It’s love- 
ly this time of the year. We’ll get away from 
these detestable British troops drilling on the 
Common right in front of my door. We'll be 
made welcome at the Clarks. My husband made 
over the old Hancock home for his sister, the 
Reverend Jonas Clark’s wife.” 

In the Clark home they found Hancock and 
Adams were guests. Dorothy was not dis- 
pleased. Spring thawed her coldness. She was 
kind to John and he—vwell, spring flowers were 
blooming, birds were building nests, and he 
was in perfect tune with Nature. 

One Sunday afternoon as Dorothy and John 
sat on a bench in the little yard, Paul Revere, 
the Boston silversmith, galloped up. He paused 
only for the briefest of greetings before rap- 
‘ping out, “Dr. Warren says that you and 
Adams must go into hiding. Gage’s men are 
up to mischief. Last night every boat belong- 
ing to their transports was launched and car- 
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ried under the sterns of the men-of-war in the 
harbor. All the grenadiers and light infantry 
have been taken off duty. Something’s brew- 
ing, that’s plain. And more than likely there’l] 
be a move in this direction.” 

John Hancock clapped his hand on Revere’s 
shoulder. “You’re a good friend, Revere. Dr. 
Warren is another. But I can’t run away from 
the meetings of the Committee of Safety.” He 
turned to Adams, who, seeing Revere, had 
joined them. “What do you say, Adams?” 

“If we want to wind up properly the work 
that we’ve been at for weeks, we certainly can’t 
run away just now,” Adams agreed. 

An evening or two later when Hancock and 
Adams returned from Concord, Dorothy way- 
laid John. She drew him into the little garden 
at the rear of this house and confided, “John, 
your aunt is worrying herself sick over your 
danger. Why don’t you and Mr. Adams go to 
Philadelphia as you had planned to do earlier 
in the year?” 

John put his arm about her and locked down 
tenderly. He thought to himself, “Leave her 
just now when she is beginning to love me? 
Never.” 

But aloud he said only, “And you, Dorothy? 
Are you, too, worried?” 

Dorothy evaded. “Truly, I do not see how 
you can be safe here. And I do think that you 
should consider your aunt’s feelings, especially 
now that your work is finished. It is done, 
isn’t it?” 

John nodded and sighed. He had hoped for 
a different answer. He assented, “Yes, we 
have but one more meeting. After that we are 
free to go to Philadelphia. Not that the jour- 
ney is free from danger. In Tory New York 
we may be arrested and sent back to Gage.” 

Dorothy cried out petulantly, “Oh, dear, 
there seems to be nothing but danger every- 
where! I wish, I wish that General Gage would 
sail back to England and leave us to manage 
our own affairs!” 

“You and I, Dorothy?” 

“Everyone. There’s no fun at all in living 
this way!” 

John’s face grew stern. “No fun? Decided- 
ly not. And there will be much less before the 
colonies have finished this struggle.” 

A call to supper ended their talk. At the 
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table Adams remarked grimly, “Well, John 
and I have had another warning. As we were 
coming home another messenger from Boston 
met us. Dr. Warren sent word that troops are 
coming to arrest Hancock and me.” 


Madame Hancock cried out, “And you sit 
here calmly! Why, oh! why will you and 
John not listen to reason and flee?” 

John spoke up quickly, “Dear Aunt, we are 
hardened to alarms. So many times troops 
have been sent to arrest us—” 

“And they actually came to Braintree,” re- 
minded Dorothy. 

The Reverend Clark put in, “If you two per- 
sist in staying, Ill post sentries that you may 
have at least a moment’s warning. Not a word 
from either of you! This is my house and 
I’ve a right to protect my guests as best I can.” 

He was as good as his word. Eight men 
were stationed about the house. All was quiet 
when a horse reined up before the gate and an 
imperative voice shouted, “Ho, there! Mr. Han- 
cock !” 

Monroe, a sentry, stepped forward. “Every 
one’s in bed, sir. They should not be disturbed.” 

“Disturbed!” the rider roared angrily. 
“You'll be disturbed all right! The regulars are 
coming!” 

The Reverend Clark’s voice broke in, ““Who’s 
there?” 

“Paul Revere, sir. And Immust see Hancock!” 

Hancock called from another window, “Come 
in, Revere!” 

Revere flung the horse’s bridle to Monroe 
and rushed in. His words tumbled out bro- 
kenly. “The troops—eight hundred—on their 
way. Advance parties out—here any moment!” 

Before anyone could speak, William Dawes 
rushed in, shouting, “The British will be on 
you in a moment! Come, Revere! We must 
warn Concord !” 

As Revere and Dawes galloped off, Hancock 
sent Monroe to ring the meetinghouse bell, the 
signal agreed upon to call together the minute 
men. Then he sat down to examine his gun. 
Adams postulated, “Man, it is not our busi- 
ness to fight! We belong to the Cabinet. Our 
wisdom is needed more in council than our 
presence on the field of battle.” 

John shook his head and eyed the gun barrel 
critically. Aunt Lydia, tears streaming down 
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her cheeks urged, “John, don’t be foolish! Mr. 
Adams is right. Your wisdom and your money 
can do far more for the patriot cause than can 
the sacrifice of your life in this skirmish.” 

John did not answer in words. He lifted 
gently the hand she laid on his shoulder, kissed 
it, and went on with his preparations. De- 
spairingly Madam Hancock turned away. 
Dorothy stood in the doorway. Madam Han- 
cock sobbed under her breath, “See if you can 
do anything with him.” 

Dorothy nodded. She bent over his chair 
and her hands on his shoulders, whispered 
pleadingly, “John, dearest, for my sake, do not 
go to the Green!” 

John sprang to his feet and seized Dorothy 
by the arms, “For your sake? Then you care 
for me? You love me a little, Dorothy?” 

For answer, Dorothy lifted her face to his. 
With the touch of her lips, John’s scruples fled. 
He called to Adams, “All right, Adams! I’m 
ready!” 

Dorothy hurried to a window and watched 
them out of sight. The others gathered below, 
but she lingered, lost in thought. Suddenly 
she noticed that the sky was beginning to pale. 
She heard the sound of marching feet. A bul- 
let whizzed by. Below, Mrs. Clark called out, 
“Lydia, come in this minute! What do you 
mean, standing in the door? That bullet went 
right by your head!” 

Dorothy leaned farther out the window. In- 
distinctly, in the dim light of the dawn, she 
saw the British drive in upon the thin line of 
patriots. She watched the regulars hastily re- 
form and march away on the Concord road. 
She looked -where the brave little band of 
minute men had stood. Eight lay on the ground. 
Sick at heart, she hastened down stairs. 

Madam Hancock and Mrs. Clark were tend- 
ing two wounded men. Mindful of their fami- 
lies, these men insisted upon going to their 
homes as soon as their hurts were found to be 
but flesh wounds. As they left, Paul Revere 
and John Hancock’s clerk, Mr. Lowell, came in, 
on their way to get the trunk of state papers 
which Hancock had left at the tavern. Revere 
explained, “Mr. Hancock and Mr. Adams are 
at Woburn with the family of the Reverend 
Jones. Mrs. Jones wants you all to come over 
there for breakfast.” 
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As they hurried away, Lowell called back, 
“Better take with you that fine salmon which 
you meant to have for dinner to-day.” 

Mrs. Clark did. But Hancock and Adams 
were not to taste that salmon. Just as it was 
being brought to the table, crisp and brown, 
sending out delicious odors, a man rushed into 
the Jones’ dining room and falling exhausted 
into a chair, gasped, “The British! They come!” 

The truth was that he had seen the British 
on their return march to Boston. But his ter- 
ror was contagious. The Reverend Jones shout- 
ed, “Here, Cuff! Show the men the forest path 
to Billerica! Be quick about it!” 

Cuff needed no command to hurry. He hob- 
bled along so swiftly that Hancock and Adams 
had much ado to keep up with him. He kept 
ejaculating, “Bettah hurry, Gemmen! Dem red 
coats is mighty spry!” 

The two men stumbled after him. Samuel 
Adams, filled with joy that at last the contest 
for liberty had begun, called out, “What a glo- 
rious morning!” John saw no reason for re- 
joicing. He resented being again forced to 
flee, the briers were tearing his velvet coat and 
snagging his silk stockings. In reply he grunt- 
ed, “Why all this enthusiasm?” 

When later, they rejoined the others at Wo- 
burn, John found Dorothy indifferent. All her 
thought was for her father. Now that fighting 
had actually begun, Boston was dangerous for 
a patriot. As the others talked together ex- 
citedly, suddenly Dorothy announced, “I am 
going back to Boston to-morrow.” 

Madam Hancock threw up her hands, ex- 
claiming, “What in the world are you thinking 
of, child?” ; 

And John said firmly, “No, Dorothy, you 
shall not return to Boston so long as there is a 
British bayonet in the town.” 

Dorothy’s brown eyes grew black with anger 
and she drew herself up proudly. “ ‘Shall not’? 
Please remember, Mr. Hancock, that you have 
no control over my actions. To-morrow I go to 
my father.” 

She swept out of the room. Later, during 
the walk back to Lexington, not one word 
would she vouchsafe to John, trying vainly to 
make his peace. But the next morning, before 
breakfast, Madam Hancock waylaid John. She 
smiled comfortingly. “Dorothy is ready to 
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fall in with any plans we may make. I con- 
vinced her that undoubtedly her father is al- 
ready with her sister Sarah at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, since he had all his arrange- 
ments made for going when we left Boston. 
Now, that war has begun here, it seems to me 
wise to accept the invitation I have from 
Madam Burr of Fairfield to visit her. Do you 
not think so?” 

John agreed. And when at breakfast Samuel 
Adams asked suddenly, “John, is there any 
reason why we should not leave at once for 
Philadelphia?” he replied coolly, ““None that I 
know of.” : 

Dorothy’s eyes were round with surprise, 
She looked for a moment from one to the other, 
then asked submissively, ““What do you propose 
to do with Madam Hancock and me?” 


John answered promptly, “How about going 
to Fairfield, Connecticut? Madam Burr has 
repeatedly asked both you and Aunt Lydia to 
visit her. And there you will be safe from the 
alarms that center about this region.” 

Dorothy pouted. John was too prompt and 
too casual with his suggestion. When he re 
peated, “How about going to Fairfield?’ she 
shrugged her shoulders and answered, “It’s a 
pretty village and a gay one, I hear.” 

Gay, indeed, it proved for Dorothy. Thad- 
deus Burr’s fine mansion was one of the social 
centers of the village. There were walks, rides, 
teas, formal dinners, and even little dances. 
For the political unrest had given impetus to 
social gatherings. It always does. Much pon- 
dering on grave issues and the uncertainty of 
the future leads inevitably to a gather-ye-roses- 
while-ye-may attitude of mind. So, having re 
ceived word from John Hancock of the tri- 
umphal progress he and Samuel Adams had 
made across the country to Philadelphia, both 
Dorothy and Madam Hancock gave themselves 
over to the enjoyment of life in gay little Fair- 
field. But Madam Hancock’s serenity did not 
iast long. Dorothy’s indifference to masculine 
attentions vanished completely. So long as she 
flirted impartially with the Fairfield youths, 
Madam Hancock paid no attention. But when 
Aaron Burr came to live in the same house 
with her and John’s fiancée, Dorothy’s coquetry 
took on a different aspect. 

Grudgingly Madam Hancock admitted his 
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fascination, a fascination that he brought to 
bear upon all women, young and old. She knew 
that he exercised it deliberately upon her in 
order that she might wink at his excessive at- 
tentions to Dorothy. Indeed, had not Madam 
Hancock been a woman of unusually strong 
character and utterly devoted to her nephew, 
she might not have resisted Burr’s attempts 
to win her favor for his suit. 

Dorothy felt his bewitchment—and had no 
desire to resist it. It mattered nothing to her 
that Aaron Burr came only to her shoulder and 


’ that his small stature attracted attention 


wherever he went. She failed to read the por- 
tent of his big nose, “so domineering, it’s just 
bound to lead him into trouble,” his uncle de- 
clared. She did not mark the lines of craft 
already beginning to form in the handsome 
face of this boy not yet twenty years of age. 

No. Dorothy, like many women after her, 
felt only that irresistible commingling of quiz- 
zical deference, subtle flattery, and implied un- 
derstanding and sympathy which were Aaron 
Burr’s potent weapons in dealing with women. 
It may be, too, that his fresh youth appealed 
to that youthfulness in Dorothy which was one 
of her charms even in old age. 

At any rate she wrote irritably to one of her 
girl friends in Quincy, “Aaron Burr-is a hand- 
some young man with a pretty fortune. But 
Madam Hancock will not leave us alone to- 
gether for a minute.” 

Not that Madam Hancock was single-handed 
in her watch over Dorothy. Her host, Thad- 
deus Burr, had no wish to incur the displeasure 
of so powerful a man as John Hancock by let- 
ting that dignitary’s fiancée be drawn into a 
love affair with a member of the Burr family. 
Nor had Aaron Burr himself any desire to in- 
cur the enmity of one of the most prominent 
leaders of the patriot cause. Ever with him 
discretion knew when to check a budding 
amour. Dorothy was lovely and to make love 
to her had all the charm of forbidden fruit, but 
Aaron wisely heeded his uncle’s advice and 
rode away. 

But before he left—for he lingered long— 
Madam Hancock took matters into her own 
capable hands. Perhaps John was not wholly 
unprepared for her urgent pleading that he 
come to Fairfield. All summer his fortnightly 
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letters to Dorothy had received but scant at- 
tention. As early as the tenth of June he had 
written: 

“My Dr. Dolly :— 

I am almost prevailed upon to believe that 
my letters to you-are not read for I cannot 
obtain a reply.... I really take it extreme un- 
kind. Pray, my Dr., do not use so much cere- 
mony and reservation. Why can’t you use free- 
dom in writing? Do not be afraid of me. I 
want long letters.... I beg, my Dr. Dolly, you 
will write often and long letters. I will forgive 
the past if you will mend in the future.” 

And with this letter poor John had sent a 
big parcel, listing his gifts thus: 

2 pr. white silk stockings 

4 pr. white thread stockings 

4 pr. black satin shoes 

2 pr. black galem Do. 

1 very pretty light hat 

1 neat airy summer cloak 

2 caps 

1 Fann 

Wistfully, he had added, “I wish they may 
please you. I shall be gratified if they do.” 

Dorothy had accepted the pretty clothes and 
had worn them—to the more complete conquest 
of Aaron Burr. But her letters to John did not 
become more frequent. All things considered, 
it is little wonder that Madam Hancock urged 
John to take matters in his own hands as soon 
as possible. Fortunately, Congress took a re- 
cess from the first of August to the fifth of 
September. So its president was free to fol- 
low his aunt’s advice. 

At the close of a scorchingly hot day he 
reached Fairfield. He was tired in mind and 
body. This session of Congress had been a 
trying one, freighted with anxiety and respon- 
sibility. In Boston, all his property was in 
jeopardy. Dorothy’s neglect had added to his 
perplexities. His aunt’s letter had been the 
last straw. It had roused in John Hancock 
the determination to be no longer at the mercy 
of Dorothy’s whims. She was his promised 
wife. She should keep her promise. 

In this mood he rode into Fairfield. Aaron 
Burr was far afield. The coast was clear for 
the action John Hancock had decided upon. He 
greeted Dorothy with punctilious courtesy but 
with an entire absence of loverlike warmth. 
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On the evening of his arrival, he made no effort 
to speak with her alone. Nor did he seek to de- 
tain her when, piqued, at an early hour she 
said good night. He welcomed the opportunity 
to tell his aunt of his plans. 

The next morning he asked Dorothy to walk 
with him in the garden. He wasted no time 
in preliminaries. As soon as they were out of 
earshot of the house, he announced, “Dorothy, 
as you know, I must be back in Philadelphia on 
the fifth of September. You will return with 
me as my wife.” 

Dorothy gasped. For a moment amazement 
held her silent. Then with a toss of her head 
she replied coldly, “It is just possible that I 
may have something to say to that.” 

John had expected this reply. He went on 
firmly, “In our married life I can assure you 
that your opinions and desires will always have 
due weight. But this I must decide for you. 
You do not know your own mind. The suitors 
you have had since early youth have led you 
into a wilderness of indecision. You wander 
there helplessly. I propose to lead you out. 
What day do you wish to set for the wedding?” 

Dorothy’s eyes were wet with tears of vexa- 
tion. She retorted, “Oh, I am to have a wed- 
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ding! Your words led me to believe that you 
proposed to carry me off to be married by a 
justice!” 

“You know I would not do that. You shall 
have as gay a wedding as you wish. I leave all 
the details to you. But the time is short so 
you must set the day at once. Name it, Dolly.” 


Dorothy pouted and hung her head. For sey- 
eral moments the two walked in silence, an 
arm’s length apart. Who can tell what Dorothy 
was thinking. Was she piqued by Aaron Burr’s 
desertion? Or was John right? Was she re- 
lieved to have the burden of decision lifted 
from her? At any rate, when she lifted her 
wet eyes to meet John’s masterful gaze, she 
said only, “Do you know, John, I believe I like 
you best as a cave man?” 

And so on the twenty-eighth of August Dor- 
othy Quincy and John Hancock were married 
in the stately drawing room of the Burr home. 
A great throng of invited guests was present, 
all most beautifully dressed. 

The sequel? It seems to have been a case of 
love after marriage. John Hancock was always 
a lover and Dorothy was a devoted, capable 
wife. So may we not conclude in the good old 
way—“They lived happy ever after.” 


Mother Columba Cox ---Visitation Nun 


Sr. M. FRIDESWIDE, O. S. B. 


(Continued) 


T last the convent doors closed on the 

postulant and she put aside for good and 
all, all thoughts of home life and relatives, ex- 
cept to love them in a chaster and deeper love 
in Christ. 

Clementina entered upon her new life with 
fervor and earnestness so that the reception 
of the habit was not long delayed; her health 
had been satisfactory and there were no signs 
of delicacy during the first weeks of trial. 
However, she had no sooner donned the livery 
of St. Francis of Sales than symtoms of her 
. former illness returned. Thoughts were enter- 
tained for an immediate return to England but 
Providence intervened. A novena for her re- 
covery was begun to Prince Hohenlohe then 


much renowned for sanctity. On the ninth day 
Clementina begged to go to Holy Communion. 
She was much too weak to stand alone and had 
to be helped to the altar rails. On receiving 
Holy Communion she felt as if an invisible 
hand was laid on her shoulder and at once her 
strength returned. She walked back to her 
place without effort and joined in the Te Deum 
said in thanksgiving, her recovery seemed com- 
plete. : 

After this, Clementina, known since the re- 
ception of the habit as Sister Columba, re 
sumed the duties of the novitiate without any 
inconvenience. Her fidelity to the rule and the 
earnestness with which she performed all her 
duties hastened the time of her profession. But 
here again, when her happiness seemed com- 
plete, another trial awaited her. According 
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to the rule of the Visitation Order the commu- 
nity are divided into two ranks. One being 
pound to the recitation of the Divine Office, 
whilst the other is not so bound, these latter 
are styled Associate Sisters. It was among the 
latter that Sister Columba was received by the 
community for her profession, as her superiors 
doubted whether her delicate health would bear 
the strain of choir duties. It was a terrible 
disappointment, for the fervent novice longed 
to dedicate her life to the singing of the Divine 
Praises in choir, but she accepted the sacrifice 
with her accustomed generosity with the hope 
that ultimately she might obtain her desire. 
Two years later this grace was granted and 
Sister Columba entered upon her new duties 
with angelic zeal. 

For some reason, probably the difficulty of 
travelling, Sister Columba’s family were not 
present at her profession, but an incident 
united them very closely to their beloved child. 
It was a little rose tree that stood in a pot in 
the dining room that reminded them of the 
threefold promise she was about to make. This 
plant was given to Clementina as a little mark 
of gratitude by her youngest brother and sis- 
ter for preparing them for their First Com- 
munion and it was treasured at home on that 
account. Since she left her home in France 
her parents took the tree to England. It had 
never flowered, but on the day of her profes- 
sion three beautiful white roses grew upon it, 
emblems, indeed, of the three vows their child 
was pronouncing on that day. After these 
died the tree never flowered again. 

Besides a life of prayer, a life of labor lay 
before Sister Columba. The duties of procu- 
rator fell to her share and gave 
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became clerk of the works. The founda- 
tions were soon laid and the walls be- 
gan to rise, for the indefatigable procu- 
rator stood by the men with leveller in 
hand measuring and giving orders, and 
sometimes even carrying materials to help 
on. When overcome with fatigue, she would 
animate her soul with the words of St. Teresa: 
“Take courage my soul, time passes, death ap- 
proaches, and we shall soon see Eternity.” Her 
courageous efforts encouraged the workmen 
and they willingly followed out her slightest 
injunctions. Her wisdom and judgment were 
never at fault, she would detect the slightest 
fault in the work and see it righted at once. 
So great was her influence over the men and so 
deep their respect ‘for her, although scarcely 
twenty-five years old, that they looked upon 
her as mature in goodness and knowledge and 
admired without understanding her English 
reserve of manner. The building was a great 
success both in style and soundness, a living 
memorial to her energy and skill. But she was 
not content with building only, later on her 
artistic talents found their scope in the win- 
dows which she designed and painted. 


She was in constant correspondence at this 
time with her old friend, Prosper Gueranger, 
now a monk at Solesmes. From him she re- 
ceived the advice and encouragement needful 
to adhere to her life of union with God during 
all these active employments. Such was her 
spirit of prayer that she could turn from the 
most distracting work to interior recollection 
without any effort. The understanding of the 
goodness of God and her own unworthiness 
were always a subject of her thoughts, realiz- 





full scope for her talents and 
energy, for she was of a practical 
and businesslike character. The 
building of a new church was 
then contemplated and to ensure 
the success of the work the com- 
munity had to economize as much 
as possible, for there were no 
funds to pay architects or build- 
ing firms. Sister Columba took 
upon herself the management of 
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the whole thing. She drew the 
Plans, engaged the workmen and 
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ing that text of the Scripture: “One abyss 
calleth upon another abyss.” The understand- 
ing of the Sacred Word was a second sense to 
her and she found her strength in the divine 
message conveyed in the Scripture text. For 
many years these texts formed the subject of 
her prayer until from aspirations she passed 
to the prayer of simplicity in which the soul, 
finding itself face to face with God, requires no 
longer the helpful text. From this state she 
passed to the prayer of quiet, recommended by 
St. John of the Cross, a reward no doubt for 
her fidelity to her spiritual duties in the midst 
of active employments. 

Referring to her retreat in 1827, she speaks 
of the marvellous consolations bestowed upon 
her by Almighty God in the silence of her soul; 
and that silence taught her more than any 
words could have done. The grace of secret 
union was permanent and her soul found vent 
in thanksgiving in the words of the Psalmist: 
“My heart and my flesh have exulted in the 
living God.” It was during one of her retreats 
that she made a vow always to do that which 
appeared most perfect. 

But her zeal was not satisfied and the fol- 
lowing year, 1829, she obtained leave to offer 
herself as ‘victim’ to be immolated at every 
moment to the holy will of God. The object 
of this immolation was the conversion of in- 
fidels and heretics and in a special way those 
most dear to her. Some of these souls were 
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possessed with remarkable gifts 
and had rendered great services 
to the Church before they fell in. 
to error. Thinking one day that 
by offering her sufferings for 
these intentions she was depriy- 
ing the poor souls in purgatory of 
their share, she heard Our Lord 
say to her: “My daughter, do you 
not think that I know how to dis. 
tribute the little I receive from 
the poor for the benefit of all.” 
How often Sister Columba re 
newed this offering of herself, 
which she often signed with her 
own blood and bound herself to 
closer and closer union with God 
by cleansing her conscience from 
all imperfections, will only be 
known to the angels. She strove ever 
realize in her life those words of a celebrated 
author: ‘The pleasure that God takes in a 
soul victimized to his love is not only that it 
should aim at a state of grace and fervor, but 
at a state of sanctity, how great therefore 
should be the purity of such a soul.” 

To gain this purity she looked straight at 
God through all her actions as a means to de 
tect self-love, for she knew that any wilful 
fault would stand conspicuously between her 
and her Beloved without further examination. 
This method has always proved the most effica- 
cious for retaining peace of soul and absence 
of scrupulosity. It is that recommended, and 
in fact practiced, by the early ascetics and Fa- 
thers of the Church. In this manner Sister 
Columba was always striving after holiness, 
climbing from virtue to virtue the ladder of 
perfection. Her faults, and she had many both 
of nationality and character, were used as 0 
casions of humility to further her progress in 
virtue. 

In 1833 when only in her twenty-eighth year 
she was chosen as a member of the community 
council on account of her just judgment and 
foresight. She gave so much edification by her 
punctuality and fidelity to monastic observance 
that in a short time she was named Assistant. 
In this office she acted as the right hand of het 
superior and her official delegate. She dit 
charged also for many years the office of novice 
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mistress. Here she found a wide field for her 
capacities and was given full scope to encour- 
age her young charges in the way of love which 
was the basis of her own supernatural life. 
She waged war against self-love in all its 
phases and crushed all desires to attract notice 
and singularity. One day a novice strove to 
excite her notice and sympathy by feigning 
loss of appetite at meals. Finding that she 
was not noticed, she approached her mistress 
afterwards to tell her that she had not eaten. 
“Oh, well,” said she, “you will take a better 
breakfast to-morrow morning,” and she passed 
on. The poor novice never again repeated her 
self-imposed fast. On another occasion she 
met a poor lay sister who had been very hard 
at work and sent her to lie down in her own 
cell where, she said, ““No one will disturb you.” 

Simplicity was one of her favorite virtues 
and those under her care were well aware that 
she expected a like practice from them. “A 
religious,” she was want to say, “should never 
stop to consider if a thing is black or white 
in the matter of obedience but carry out her 
superior’s commands blindly and promptly.” 
And to those who were anxious she would say: 
“Look at a little child at its mother’s knee, it 
does not trouble about anything. It is equally 
indifferent to praise or blame. It cares not 
which way it is sent or what it does. So should 
you be in the hands of God, as supple and as 
simple as a little child.” 

Her great love for the Scripture was the 
theme of all her instructions and she taught 
the novices to form their lives upon it as she 
had done herself. In the months preceding 
their profession she would discourse with them 
upon the beauty and grandeur of that life cho- 
sen and ratified by the Church, founded by 
Christ Himself, and described by St. Paul. Her 
wonderful insight into souls enabled her often 
to help and encourage her novices.to bear their 
trials even before they had spoken to her about 
them. Seeing one day a novice suffering a 
great trial to her self-love, she made a cross 
upon her forehead, saying: “Ask Our Lord 
to empty your heart of all that is not Himself.” 
The novice was greatly surprised to find that 
her thoughts had been discovered and the trial 
immediately left her. Another poor novice was 
trying to bear the pain of rheumatism, which 
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partially disabled her from her duties, “Go,” 
said the mistress, “and cure yourself under the 
rays of the Sun of Justice, that by that heat 
you may be relieved as people in the world who 
take a sun bath.” After a few aspirations the 
novice felt much relief and in a few minutes 
was perfectly cured. In after life, when the 
pain returned, she always had recourse to this 
effectual remedy, which she considered a re- 
ward for her act of obedience. During the 
hours of recreation, when all assembled for 
friendly talk, Mother Columba took the oppor- 
tunity to train her novices to useful and in- 
teresting conversation. The triumph of the 
Church, the Propagation of the Faith, and the 
conversion of sinners were her favorite topics; 
one had but to touch on these subjects and her 
countenance would light up with interest and 
apostolic zeal. Yet no one loved a joke better 
than she and innocent fun was always encour- 
aged. 


(To be continued) 


‘Is your soul afflicted, that it bears no fruit 
after coming into contact with so vitalizing an 
influence as the Holy Eucharist? 


The work of reparation must not be left to 
the sisterhoods alone, for every creature owes 
more to God than can be paid in a lifetime. 


Slander 
F. B. M. CoLLier 


The wind blew wild athwart the cliff, 

And far outstretched across the sea 

The giant waves tossed foamy heads 
In frenzied ecstasy. 


The towering rock outfaced assault, 

And grim and firmly held its feet, 

Whilst cold, rough, tons of ruthless surf 
About it beat. 


Ice-cold the storm tore at its breast, 
And drenched and swathed its fretted brow 
In slimy weeds, and fetid offal vile 

With mock and mow. 


But on the morn a pearly sky and sapphire sea 

Joined earth and heaven in peace serene and gay, 

And the grey cliff stood clear and high and pure 
In light of day. 
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The Perault Cross 


BEATRICE S. PAINTER 


VER and anon we hear the lament: “mod- 

ern people lack the religious faith of their 
forefathers.” But recent acts of the congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s Catholic Church of Jef- 
ferson, S. D., and the surrounding territory, 
testify to a true faith as great as that of their 
ancestors, and contradict this statement. Sev- 
eral months ago a crowd of 15,000 people put 
their faith to a test and duplicated an act of 
reverence and supplication to God which their 
forebears had enacted on the same spot over 
half a century ago. 

At the corner of the Perault farm, two miles 
west of Jefferson, S. D., eight miles southeast 
of Elk Point, S. D., and only a few miles 
farther from Sioux City, Ia., stands a great 
wooden cross. No doubt it is the most revered 


- of all old land marks of this southeastern sec- 


tion of South Dakota. Both Catholics and 
Protestants hold it a sacred emblem. Its his- 
tory, which is most interesting, dates back to 
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the earliest days of Dakota Territory history, 

Sixty years ago the hardy pioneers who had 
settled here faced a serious dilemma. They 
were hardy stock and had survived the many 
hardships of those times: the hard trip across 
country from eastern states via the “prairie 
schooner” trail, conquering the soil, Indian out- 
breaks, drouth, floods, and blizzards. All these 
they had survived and then, just when it must 
have seemed as though affairs of their daily 
life were to be easier, a new problem arose, 
one which threatened their very existence, and 
one with which they were powerless to cope, 
Swarms of grasshoppers were threatening 
their livelihood. The voracious pests came in 
swarms and were eating everything in their 
path. They arrived in such masses that they 
shut off the rays of the sun as a cloud. 


With steadfast faith the Catholics of this 
vicinity put their trust in God. Erecting this 
great cross in the midst of their finest farm- 
lands, ninety French and fifty-five Irish fami- 
lies gathered there with Father Boucher, the 
French missionary and priest of the Catholic 
church at Jefferson, to celebrate Mass and in- 
voke divine aid. In a very short time the grass- 
hoppers had disappeared as if by magic. 


Since that time the descendants of those 
pioneers, who knelt at the foot of that cross 
so many years ago and had their prayer an- 
swered, have felt that this cross offers special 
protection to their crops. From time to time, 
when their crops have been threatened by 
drought or pests, they have congregated at its 
base to ask God’s mercy and protection. 


This year of 1931 again saw an invasion of 
grasshopper hordes in South Dakota and 
again the people of this vicinity have put their 
trust in God. Gathering in the shadow of this 
cross, which for sixty years had been a bene 
ficent influence in their lives, a crowd of 15,000 
people was present while Father Barre of St. 
Peter’s Catholic church at Jefferson offered up 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Among the 
crowd were children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren of the trusting ancestors who 
had erected this cross. 


Ere a week had passed after this public cere 
mony a bountiful shower had averted threat- 
ened drouth, and although other sections of 
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this and neighboring states were overrun by 
these insects, this section remained compara- 
tively free of the “hoppers.” 


Afternoons in Rome 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


NE bonny afternoon the pilgrim finds 

himself in the Piazza del Campidoglio. In 
the center of this square is the famous statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, the most perfect ancient 
equestrian statue in existence. 

Michelangelo designed the three palaces sur- 
rounding this square, and one is amazed at the 
beauty and simplicity of their lines. The 
Capitoline Museum on the left is the goal of 
every visitor who toils up the steep stairs. It 
possesses the Room of the Doves, so called 
from the famous mosaic found in a room of 
Hadrian’s Ville near Tivoli in 1737; it repre- 
sents doves on the edge of a basin drinking 
water. Here also is the Venus of the Capitol, 
a fine Greek statue, the work of Praxiteles. 
The Hall of the Emperors contains eighty 
busts of Roman Emperors. Around the Hall 
of illustrious men are ranged busts of ancient 
philosophers, statesmen, and warriors. 

The Hall of the Dying Gall contains the gems 
of the collection. In the center is the statue of 
the wounded Gall generally, though erroneous- 
ly, known as the Dying Gladiator. Byron’s well 
known lines aptly describe this noble and most 
pathetic figure: 


I see before me the gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low,— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
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From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thundershower; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 


The Faun of Praxiteles (The Marble Faun 
of Hawthorne) is also here. It is the marble 
image of a young man, leaning his right arm 
on the trunk of a tree. The lines suggest a 
marvelous grace. The Capitoline Antinous and 
the charming figure of a little girl clasping a 
dove to her breast awaken the visitor’s admira- 
tion. The Camera di Bonzi contains a famous 
bronze wolf of the Capitol which, though much 
restored, is one of the most interesting relics of 
the city. Near this statue is the precious one 
of a boy extracting a thorn from his foot, 
called the Shepherd Matius. 

In the picture gallery of the Capitol are some 
very good pictures, among them the beautiful 
S. Sebastian by Guido Reni splendid in form 
and color; Titian’s Baptism of Christ; Tin- 
toretto’s Crowning with Thorns; and Garo- 
falo’s Holy Family. 

Leaving the Capital the visitor pauses for a 
moment at the head of the steps to enjoy the 
different views of ancient and modern Rome. 
Silently he looks down on the Forum and the 
Coloseum just beyond, and farther away the 
green Campagna stretching out to the sea. 
Thoughts, deep and reverent, well up in his 
heart, and the poet’s words come quickly to his 
mind: 


Then from the very soil of silent Rome, 
You shall grow wise, and, walking, live again 
The lives of buried peoples, and become 

A child by right of that eternal home, 
Cradle and grave of empires, on whose walls 
The sun himself subdued to reverence falls. 


Chateau Hunting in the Sarthe 


FRANCES Y. YOUNG 


HATEAU hunting is a mild sport that 
needs only an automobile, a map of the 
department of the Sarthe, in France, and two 
or more people of the same mind. 
It is always open season for this game, but 
the choicest time is the early summer, when the 
country is at its loveliest, and when you begin 


to feel that you would like a change from vio- 
lent sight-seeing and still see a part of France 
that is not frequented by every tourist who 
boasts of visiting six countries in as many 
weeks. 

The Touraine country is approached in a 
vastly different spirit. History holds the reins 
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PRIVATE CHATEAU 


and the pace is slow and unchangeable. One 
walks through miles of marble halls and looks 
at everything pointed out by the guides, and 
waits around for groups to be formed, and 
climbs staircases, and pauses outside roped-off 
rooms, in a herd of humanity, and buys ugly 
souvenirs and postcards of Diane de Poitiers, 
in the spirit of mob-psychology: and one puts 
up at hotels whose price is out of proportion to 
the comfort they offer. 


It is necessary to stay at a hotel for the 
Sarthe travel, too, but there you stay in one 
place for a week, and have a better choice of 
rooms and a lower rate: this is doubly advan- 
tageous, for it gives the chance to unpack all 
your baggage and also of having a comfortable 
bath—if you choose the right hotel! 

The best headquarters is Le Mans, because 
like Rome, all roads lead to it—also from it, 
which is more interesting for our purpose! It 
is not noted, however, for having excellent ho- 
tels; perhaps because it is one of the “stay- 
just-one-night” places, especially on Saturday 
and Sunday, when all France seems to take to 
motor cars to “see their own country first.” 


Our own party, having arrived late one 
Saturday night, had to drive around some time 
before we found a hotel that was not filled, or 
else which boosted prices out of all reason. 

Finally, having eliminated all the rest, or hav- 
ing been eliminated by them, we came to the 
Moderne. Experience told us that, because of 
its name, it would be very old-fashioned, and 
it was not entirely prepossessing as we drove 
up to it. But it looked respectable, so we went 
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in and asked for rooms, and what a cordial re- 
ception we received from the proprietor, his 
wife, his father- and mother-in-law, his two 
children, the cashier, the principal guest, the 
two dogs and the cat! 

The chief reason for this expansive hospital- 
ity was that Americans did not often choose Le 
Mans for an extended stay, and Americans 
were popular, because during the war the hotel 
had been a section headquarters for the Amer- 
ican Army, and the American soldiers had en- 
deared themselves to all in the place. 

Our first conjecture proved to be true—the 
hotel was old-fashioned, though there was one 
touch of modernity in the fact that there really 
was a bath tub! The food was all right, and 
no one comes to Le Mans to sit around a hotel. 

It is listed as a Touring Center and has a 
right to claim that title literally, which some 
of those cities that bear the largest signs with 
those words inscribed on it, have not! 

All the roads of Le Mans lead to something 
unexpected that is either curious or beautiful, 
always interesting, and, it goes without saying, 
historic. 

Select almost any road and just ride ahead: 
besides some of the most gently beautiful 
scenery in France, there is invariably some- 
thing else to see; the famous Abbey at So- 
lesmes, the seat of culture and learning since it 
was founded in 1010, La Fleche, with its 
military college and fine buildings of former 
days, some medieval gates, fine old bridges, 
life-size ancient outdoor crucifixion groups, the 
gorgeously carved flamboyant Gothic church at 
La Ferté-Bernard, which formerly belonged to 
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Richelieu, the finest dolmen in 
France, which is near .Conneré, 
and also near to it, a large men- 
hir,—and, of course, old churches 
and abbeys and—the chateaux. 

They are dotted all over the 
landscape in every direction; some 
medieval, some as late as the nine- 
teenth century, some owned and 
inhabited by private families, 
some open to the public on certain 
days, and some classed as “His- 
torical Monuments.” 

FE... is the game: Pick out a 
road from the guidebook, simply 
selecting your destination and the 
road number and confirm it with 
the map. The first person who sees 
a chateau calls out “Chateau!” 
and scores a point. If on closer 
inspection the chateau is medieval, his score 
counts five more, if it has two turrets, the score 
is three, and one turret counts one. An 
historical monument counts ten for the first 
glimpse, and a false alarm is five off for the 
person making that mistake. Other rules may 
be agreed on by the party themselves. A manoir, 
being a country house of less size and impor- 
tance, should not be confused with a chateau 
and, in case it is, subtract three. 

It is not a complicated game, and yet it really 
does keep you alert and interested and it brings 
you on bypaths and sideroads that you would 
never dream of taking otherwise, and which 
you would hate to have missed. 

Then at the end of the day count your scores 
and the lowest score-owner pays for the dinner, 
or if you are en pension, for the wine. 

Besides the indispensable Michelin roadbook 
and the map of the section, it is as well to have 
a special guidebook of the department which 
can be bought at the Syndicat d’Initiative for a 
few francs. But do not consult it in advance 
and plan the whole day, for then everything 
is cut and dried and you know what you are 
going to see and where, and you anxiously fol- 
low the map, and count the kilometers, and the 
spirit of adventure and exploration is killed. 

At first, when you drive up in front of a 
lovely chateau, and find that you cannot enter, 
it is baffling and you feel cheated, but soon de- 





ABBAYE SAINT-PIERRE DE SOLESMES 


velop a philosophical spirit; why not make up 
your own story as you look at it and people it 
with brave knights and lovely ladies and leg- 
endary heroes and heroines? It is no more un- 


‘ pleasant than to be constantly disillusioned by 


the oft-repeated phrase, “Here is the spot 
where something-or-other interesting was, but 
is now in the Louvre, or destroyed.” Besides, 
one does not have to listen to the infinite de- 
tails of measurement and size and form of em- 
bellishment that almost always accompany a 
visit to a place of interest, and destroy it’s 
romantic interest. And the proportion of those 
seeable is always adequate. 

This game is not for the mile chaser, the peo- 
ple who come back to the hotel at night and an- 
nounce proudly how many hundred kilometers 
they have driven that day. There is no hurry, 
and you can enjoy the slow but pleasant proc- 
ess of lunching in a wayside inn, or, better 
still, of eating @ la picnique. The hotel will 
put up a lunch but in that way you miss many 
an interesting encounter with the storekeepers 
or other village inhabitants. 

Stopping to get some water for the car at a 
little house in a very small town, I made my 
request of Monsieur, who went out to fill it up 
himself, as they always do in France for a 
lady; I remained behind a moment to remark 
about the weather to Madame, who replied: 

“Ah, yes, it is very fine, but I hardly notice 
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it, for I have been working very hard cleaning 
my room here, and yet it is not clean!” 

It was spick-and-span in every detail: I 
said so. 

“But my copper pots—they do not shine— 
they are dull and dirty, is it not, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

“No, they are a marvel of cleanliness! How 
they shine! Never have I seen a cleaner or 
more polished-up room!” 

“Oh, thank you, Mademoiselle! You find it 
then, a little clean! Ten thousand thanks!” 

And Monsieur and Madame stood in the 
doorway and bowed us out of sight. 

Le Mans itself is very interesting, but it is 
chiefly as a touring center that it is worth at 
least a week’s stay. Seven through roads lead 
out of it—one for every day in the week, and 
innumerable smaller ones branch from these 
seven, each one alluring, each one different, 
and each one filled with chateaux. Now it isa 
white one on a hill with a long winding drive- 
way mounting to it; again, a lower, spread- 


ing one, completely cut off from the mainland. 


by a winding river; another, surrounded by 
chestnut trees hundreds of years old like itself, 
which admires its reflection in the clear river 
at its foot; another, with the traditional tur- 
ret at each end, behind a high iron fence with 
an enormous stone courtyard in front. Some 
are crumbling to pieces, some are apparently 
untouched by time, some are restored to their 
original size and shape, and some, while pre- 
serving the ancient parts in absolutely correct 
detail, have added touches of modern luxury 
that makes the Frenchmen refer to them as 
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American. This impression is strong at Mont 
Mirail, where. issuing from the grim-looking 
donjon of the middle ages, we heard a voice of 
Afro-American softness, calling through the 
window, “Miss Virginia, Miss Virginia!” and 
a childish voice responded in the same tone, 
Here was contrast for a poet or other word 
painter! 

The chief advantage of chateau-hunting is 
that all members of a party can join in. The 
lazy people may sit in the car from beginning 
to end and still be in. the game and the active 
ones can walk through woods and around gar- 
dens and climb walls and ruins and prowl miles 
in buildings, and everybody gets plenty of 
fresh air and interest and variety. And best 
of all, it brings you home with a fine appetite, 
which is doubly enjoyable when you are not 
the loser of the game who has to pay for the 
dinner or the wine, or perhaps, both! 


Wanted: Men, women, and children to be- 
come daily communicants. Part time. Easy 
chance to make good money for heaven. No 
previous experience necessary. Only require- 
ments: state of grace and right intention. 
Bountiful dividends paid promptly at each re- 
ception. Start to-morrow! 


It is the will of God that we receive Him 
frequently in Holy Communion. 


If the stress is laid on making a good prep- 


aration, our thanksgiving after Communion 
will take care of itself. 


No Sorrow and Sighing 
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ELIZABETH VOSS 


In days of gray or days of gold 
My heart is filled with pain; 

Mine eyes have known the fruit of tears 
My soul felt Sorrow’s chain. 


My wounds shall heal one joyful day 
i When Time’s revolving years 
Shall whirl me like a withered leaf 
That knows no pain or fears. 





Then Hope and Joy shall beckon me 
To His eternal place, 

And grief shall vanish when I see 
My Savior’s holy face. 
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The Little Fool --- A Tale 


GEORGIA REDWAY 


HE time was the fifteenth year of the 

reign of Henry the Eighth of England 
while good Queen Katharine still shone in the 
palace. The place was a spot on the great road 
leading north from London and but a scant 
day’s journey on foot from that city. The 
road, built originally by the Romans during 
their occupation of Britain, was filled with a 
motley throng of peasants going to and from 
market, gaily clad lords and their attendants 
brave in livery, with here and there a priest or 
friar, or a farmer on horseback with wife or 
daughter on a pillion behind him. Sturdy 
farmer lads whistled as they trudged along, 
for the day was far-spent, and the baskets or 
bags on their shoulders were empty of their 
farm produce and held but little of the town- 
made wares taken in exchange. 

One, however, a slender lad, bent wearily 
beneath an almost empty sack. He stumbled, 
and in doing so, jostled a sorrel horse ridden 
by a young nobleman. 

“Have a care, boy!” the rider warned him 
quickly, “or you’ll be under the horse’s hoofs. 
Are you so weary, or is that you carry so 
heavy?” he continued. 

“It did not seem so heavy this morning when 
I started from London.” 

“And have you far to go?” 

“Only to yonder hut at the turn of the road. 
I live there with my uncle. He sent me yester- 
day to London to sell my aunt’s weaving. He 
broke his leg a fortnight ago and could not go 
himself.” 

“And ’tis the money for your aunt’s weaving 
you have in your sack? 

“No, not money, but a wonder money scarce 
could buy. ’Twas lucky Master John of Oxford 
spent a week in the village last summer and 
told me the tale of the Holy Grail, and luckier 
yet I told the landlord of the inn in London—” 

“Well, boy, what luck?” called a gruff voice 
from the hut’s doorway, for they had now 
reached the turn. “What have you got for 
your aunt’s weaving?” 

The lad raised his blue eyes to his uncle’s 


face, shook back the short, black hair that 
curled all over his head and answered eagerly, 
“Oh, uncle, such fortune! I’ve brought you a 
wonder,” and he flung the lean bag off his 
shoulder and started with trembling fingers to 
untie it. 

“Give me leave!” said the young nobleman, 
stooping from his horse and taking the bag out 
of the boy’s hands. “What wonder have we 
here?” So saying, he opened the bag and 
brought to light a battered cup of quaint de- 
sign. With a smile the young lord handed it to 
the old peasant, who angrily dashed it upon 
the ground. 

Quick as a flash the boy was down in the 
dust beneath the horse’s feet. Bringing it back 
in triumph, he cried, “O sirs, it is the Grail— 
the wonderful Holy Grail!” 

“The boy is a fool!” exclaimed the peasant 
in disgust. “’Tis naught but an old pewter 
drinking cup not worth the half of the cloth he 
traded. I’ve given him the food he has eaten 
and the clothes on his back for my wife’s sake 
ever since his mother died, because they were 
sisters. Little enough good will I ever get out 
of him.” Then turning to the boy, he asked, 
“Who ever put such nonsense into your crack- 
brained noddle?”’ 


“The man who kept the tavern gave it to me 
for Aunt Nancy’s weaving. I but asked him if 
the Holy Grail was kept in London, since I 
wished to see it, and he told me that he had it 
from the effects of an old priest who died at the 
inn, one just come from pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land,” replied the boy, still holding the bat- 
tered cup reverently. 

“Fool, fool, fool!” exclaimed the old man. 
“Go where you will; I’ll have no more of you.” 

The young nobleman, himself scarcely more 
than a boy, eyed the lad keenly. There was 
amusement, but also something more than 
amusement in his glance. “If the boy is what 
you call him,” he said, “at least he is one of a 
new sort.” Then laying his hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, he asked, “Will you come with me 
and be my fool?” 
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“IT would be no man’s fool!” the boy an- 
swered, shaking himself free with a frown. 
“What one can be is not always of one’s own 


choosing,” interposed the old peasant. “Take 
him and welcome, your lordship. ’Tis all he’s 
fit for.” 


“Come, I mean but that you shall wear a 
cap and bells and motley garb and make jests 
in my hall at Arden.” 

“Yes, I know; I would rather have lived in 
the days of King Richard and worn the cross to 
the Holy Land.” 

“Ah well, as a fool, you may speak many a 
much-needed truth.” 

“To you, my lord?” 

The lord of Arden laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders slightly. “Why, yes, my little fool, 
if you speak wisely and in moderation.” 

“T will go,” said the boy, wearily. 

And so it came to pass that the boy fool was 
installed in Arden as mirth-maker-in-chief to 
his lordship. Many quaint things he said were 
cause for laughter, and some not so quaint 
seemed so because he said them. 

“TI think I should like to go on a hunt, were 
it not for the hunting,” he remarked one day. 


“How so?” asked his lordship, expectantly. 

“T should like the ride a-horseback through 
the green woods,” the little fool replied, “But 
last night I dreamt I was a fox.” 

The young lord and his retainers laughed, 
but the lord’s little orphan cousin, who was 
being bred up by his mother, put her childish 
hand in his. 

“T like you,” she said. 

The quaint old cup the boy fool had taken 
with him he still cherished reverently. Its 
story had gone the rounds in the castle and had 
furnished matter for many a gibe; but he had 
hidden it in the straw of his bed in the room 
where the pages and younger retainers of the 
lord slept. One day coming up to the raom un- 
expectedly, he beheld several of the less rev- 
erent youths standing around one of their num- 
ber who held aloft the cup. 

“Tradition says that when they had sung an 
hymn, they went out,” remarked the young 
‘heathen. “So raise your voices, my merry lads; 
but inasmuch as hymns are not much to your 
minds nor mine neither, let’s have a jolly 
tune.” 
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And they followed him in a rollicking drink- 
ing song. 

At this point the little fool dashed in, his 
eyes flashing, his cheeks aflame, and wrenched 
the cup from the leader’s hand. 

“Shame on you, Jock! Shame on you all!” 
he cried. 

“You know the cup is mine.” 

“Listen to the fool!” exclaimed Jock. 

“I was a fool,” answered the boy bitterly, 
“or I shouldn’t have left it where you could 
lay hands upon it.” 

Jock laughed contemptuously. With a rough 
push that sent boy and cup sprawling, he took 
his followers off in search of some new diver- 
sion and left the poor little fool alone. 

The boy picked up the cup and stroked it 
gently, as if to smooth out the dents, then sat 
down on the straw. As he raised his head to 
look out upon the darkening landscape, the 
bells upon his cap jangled unpleasantly. 

“T am only a fool,” he said wearily. “They 
can make all the fun of me they like, but they 
shall not laugh at this.” 

Out of doors a fine mist was falling. Un- 
der the old oak tree stood a shallow pool of 
water. Thither went the little fool through the 
mist, crumpling his cap with its hated bells 
in his other hand; and here, kneeling in mud 
and water, he dug a hole with his hands and 
started to bury the cup. But it seemed sacri- 
lege to put it down in the wet unprotected, so 
he wrapped it in his fool’s cap. 

“There, that is better,” he said to himself, 
“Even if it isn’t the Holy Grail, I can’t bear 
to have them treat it so.” 

As he entered the great hall, wet, draggled 
and mud-bespattered, with the mist glistening 
in his hair, they were all at supper. 

“Hullo, just look at him!” laughed Jock. 

“Who expects a fool to know enough to come 
in when it rains?” demanded the boy with a 
defiant smile. 

“Well answered, fool!” said his lordship from 
the head of the table. “But where is your cap?” 

“Taking a swim, my lord.” 

“And how’s that?” 

“Tis said that fools make ducks and drakes 
of their money, but I must make one of my 
cap, since I had naught else,” replied the boy, 
making a mock-pitiful face. 
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“Nay, then, here’s a half crown for you,” 
said his lordship, laughjngly ready to pay for 
the jest. 

“I’m no beggar, my lord!” answered the 
boy, for truly this was a branch of his business 
he had not well learned. 

“Take it, boy!” «The lord of Arden spoke 
kindly. “See, I am the beggar, since I beg you 
to take it.” 

“Yes, my lord, and a fool as well, since you 
beg from a poor fool who has nothing to give 
you,” returned the boy. 

“Hark’ee, his lip is trembling!” yelled the 
young boor from the lower end of the table. 
“Don’t cry, boy, it’s not a fool’s place.” 

“No, I know it isn’t; you never cried in 
your life, Jock!” rejoined the little fool with 
a laugh of triumph which was echoed around 
the board. 

Autumn and winter passed and spring came, 
and every day under the old oak the young fool 
watched the shadows fall, so that the folk be- 
gan to call it “the Fool’s Trysting Place.” 

“Are you going to your sweetheart’s grave?” 
asked Jock one evening, as the boy started 
forth. 

“Mayhap,” he answered, seriously. 

“One would think it were your own, almost, 
by the face you carry,” commented Jock. 

“Mayhap it is.” And this time the little fool 
laughed outright. 

In the pleasant summer evenings hither 
came the lady of Arden and her maidens to 
watch the sunset after their day’s duties were 
done, and with them the little orphan maid 
with hazel eyes and golden hair, who would 
sometimes beg the little fool for a fairy tale, 
while the ladies told their tales of sport and 
love. 

The next winter his lordship went again to 
London and took the boy with him. In the big 
city the little fool became sadder as well as 
wiser, for the knowledge of the world’s wicked- 
ness hurt him, the more so that he kept in 
large measure his old simplicity of heart. 
Meantime as seasons passed, he grew taller, 
though to speak truth it seemed that the old 
title, “the little fool,” would never be a misfit. 

At last there came a bright summer when 
his lordship, tired of gaiety, became homesick 
for the quiet old castle in the north, and they 
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set out for home again along the old Roman 
road. 

A party of peasants from a neighboring 
estate traveled just in front of the lord of 
Arden’s retainers, and among them were an old 
man and his daughter, a young girl like a rose 
just coming into bloom. They had evidently 
been up to London for the first time. 


“I thought the streets were paved with 
gold,” they overheard her say once with a 
shade of disappointment in her tone. 

“Nay, ‘tis heaven’s streets that are paved 
with gold, my dear,” said the old man gently. 
“But I thought heaven was like London.” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated his lordship under 
his breath. 

So they rode through all the days of their 
journey northward. His lordship ever watched 
the pretty, simple peasant girl. Sometimes he 
talked to her and her good old father, for the 
two were always together. 

On the last day just before their ways part- 
ed, he turned to the little fool with a new look 
upon his face. “They leave the great road at 
the next crossing of the ways, boy,” he said; 
“And I am half in love with her. I am going 
to follow them.” 

“Best not, my lord,” said the little fool. 

“Ah, but note the happy blue of her eyes, 
and how high she holds her little head with its 
crown of golden hair!” 

“And would you bring tears to those blue 
eyes, my lord, or teach that golden head to bow 
in shame? My lord, I am only a fool; but it 
seems to me that would be a strange thing for 
love—even a half love—to do!” 

“You are hard upon me, boy.” 

“Would you make her lady of Arden, then?” 

“Lady of Arden? Should I do that, men 
would say I had changed places with you, my 
little fool. But she is very fair, and lo! here 
is the crossing.” 

His lordship started to pull his horse’s rein, 
but the little fool laid his hand upon his lord’s 
hand. 

“Tis but a fancy, my lord; it will pass,” 
he said. “For her sake, if there be but a little 
truth in your love, turn not.” 

“For that, too, would many at court call me 
a fool, boy,” said the lord of Arden, but he 
hesitated. 
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“Nay then, my lord, do a foolish thing once, 
for your fool’s sake. There will be chances 
enough to be wise.” 

“Truly your folly is greater than my wis- 
dom, therefore, it prevails,” his lordship an- 
swered with an odd attempt at a laugh; and 
with his gaze fixed upon the distant horizon, 
he rode on. 

At the castle his lordship’s return was greet- 
ed with loud acclaim. His old retainers shout- 
ed for joy; and little children who scarcely re- 
membered his departure, hailed his homecom- 
ing with gleeful cries. His stately mother shed 
tears of gladness, and his cousin extended her 
fair hands, and then in her great delight bent 
a gracious smile upon the little fool. 

Ah, sweet hazel eyes and sunbright hair and 
rosy fingers extended in dear welcome home! 
What wonder that they should bewitch a little 
fool? Have wiser ones never been guilty of 
such folly before or since? 

A little of this she saw and smiled all the 
more sweetly, partly perhaps from pity, but 
more from sheer gladness of heart and the 
pleasure of pleasing. Day by day she grew 
kinder to him, sweeter and more friendly, and 
if her frank kindliness was but the reflection 
of her liking for another to whom he was 
also dear, how was he to know? 

She often sat with him beneath the old oak, 
listening to tales of their life in London. He 
told her of the brightness of the court, but 
never of its sadness or its sin. Sometimes, too, 
he told her wondrous tales of his own weaving 
of brave knights and fair maidens who had 
lived in the beautiful days when all things were 
what they seemed, and each knight had his own 
true lady and loved her truly. And through 
these tales, whether of court or of fairyland, 
there walked one always with the face and 
bearing of the young lord of Arden, the hero 
of all. 

Yet in his heart of hearts the little fool saw 
himself all knightly with a true lady whom he 
should love as truly, a gentle lady with hazel 
eyes and sun-bright hair. One evening as the 
shadows began to fall, after some tender tale 
.of love, he told her of his own and called her 
his lady. 

“Nay,” she said, rising and speaking not un- 
kindly, “This is folly truly. I am very sorry.” 
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“Sorry to have given me so much joy?” The 
little fool still kept his seat beneath the tree, 

“Nay, sorry I have hurt you,” she replied; 
then as he did not rise, she added. “The night 
grows cool and damp.” 

“Yes,” he answered dreamily. 

“It is warm and bright inside.” 

The little fool did not seem to hear. 

“There is rain in the air.” 

Still no reply. 

“1 felt a drop upon my theek.” 

He did not stir. 

“His lordship will be asking for you.” 

“Tell him I am coming by and by.” 

“Not now?” 

“Not now.”. And she was gone. 

Drip, drop, drip, drop, fell the rain from the 
leaves, and the night wind moaned and sobbed 
wearily. Clouds gathered thicker, and the rain 
fell faster, and still the little fool sat heedless- 
ly dreaming beneath the old oak. At last he 
fell into a troubled sleep. There Jock found 
him in the morning, his face flushed with fever, 
his breathing labored and hoarse. 

“Well, it seems the fool really doesn’t know 
enough to come in when it rains,” he explained 
to his lordship, as he called him to the spot. 

The lord of Arden shot an angry glance at 
his man, and lifting the slight figure in his own 
strong arms, carried it in and laid it on a bed 
in his own chamber. 

“Poor fellow!” he said. “He was never 
strong, and I’m afraid this will go hard with 
him.” 

Then he sent for the physician, who shook 
his head and looked wise but said nothing. 

Meantime the poor young fool tossed from 
side to side, muttering of things long past. 

“It is the Grail, the Holy Grail, that knights 
have lived and died a-seeking. How pleased 
uncle will be!” A brief pause, and then he 
cried out bitterly, “I would be no man’s fool!” 
Then he sank back, murmuring as if in pain, 
“Ay, the world is wide and cruel. Better— 
better be a fool!” 

Again came a silence, then the weak voice 
pleading, “For her sake, turn not, my lord— 
Nay, for your fool’s sake!” Then, “Bright 
hazel eyes—sweet, smiling lips—dear little 
hands—See! The sunshine makes a halo of 
her sunny hair!” 
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Once more the voice stopped, then began 
again wearily, the merest murmur now. “I 
am a fool to think—that I may love her. She 
said so—at the trysting place—under the old 
oak—where I buried—” He stopped and sat up, 
groping with his hands as if in darkness, 
though the light streamed in the window over 
his head. 

“For shame, for shame!—They may say 
what they will—I am only a fool—but they 
must not laugh at this.” 

He sank back exhausted, and his young lord 
bent over him kindly. The boy seemed to feel 
his master’s presence even then, for he mur- 
mured in a patient, labored way, “I am com- 
ing—but not now—not now!” 

He was so quiet for a bit that they knew not 
what to think. Then suddenly his blue eyes 
opened wide, and as the setting sun sent a 
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bright shaft of light athwart the wall, the boy, 
stretching forth his hands toward the shim- 
mering gleam, cried in a clear, glad voice, 
“See! The Grail—the Holy Grail!” 

Under the ancient oak, which is still called 
the “Fool’s Trysting Place,” is an old tomb- 
stone bearing for inscription a cap and bells 
and beneath them in letters almost obliterated 
by time, “Hic Jacet in Pace the Little Fool.” 
There is nothing upon the slab to tell of the 
battered cup of quaint design which was un- 
earthed in digging the grave—nor of the rude 
jest made by Jock, as he gave the cup a kick 
while the good old priest read the burial serv- 
ice; but the young lord of Arden noted the 
circumstance and knew that the last indignity 
gave the poor, unconscious symbol of a simple 
faith its resting place in the grave of the Lit- 
tle Fool. 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


(Continued) 


ISTRACTION is, of course, the great ob- 
stacle to meditation and prayer—and will 
continue to be so long as we have sense im- 
pressions. To encourage those who falter in 
their struggle against this trial at times we 
introduce stories such as St. Bernard’s saying 
when he took holy water on entering the Di- 
vine Presence, “All worldly thoughts behind,” 
or of his clever routing of the rustic who boast- 
ed that he was never distracted. The good 
Saint promised him the mule he was riding if 
he could say the Our Father without distrac- 
tion. The rustic had finished “Who art in heav- 
en” when he asked, “Do I get the saddle too?” 
To counteract distraction students often 
write out their procedure in meditation. That 
which follows was based on St. John 10:11-16, 
and was captioned “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
The gospel for the second Sunday after 
Easter affected me so pleasantly that I decided 
to use it for meditation. I had no difficulty in 
picturing the matter of my first point: “I am 
the good shepherd,” with crook in left hand 
and a weak or lost sheep in the right arm is a 


great favorite of mine. The tenderness in the 
Shepherd’s eyes makes me want to be quiet 
so that I may hear when He speaks the word. 
It inspired me to seek the opportunity for set- 
ting a good example to those who are deaf to 
the voice of the Shepherd, who do not wish to 
obey, who chafe to get out of the fold. I think 
of St. Ambrose saying: “I have wandered; 
I have wandered as a sheep that is lost.” The 
thought of his influence on St. Augustine im- 
presses me deeply. 


For my second point I considered the twen- 
ty-second Psalm, “Dominus regit me” (The 
Lord ruleth me), and its discussion of God’s 
spiritual benefits to faithful souls. If I really 
comprehended that “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” I should never worry or fret about. the 
future. I wish I could attain complete resigna- 
tion and really mean it when I say “Thy will 
be done.” 


“For though I shall walk in the midst of the shadow 
of death, 

I will fear no evil, 

For thou art with me.” 


Consideration of the third point—“I lay 
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down My Life for My sheep”—grows natural- 
ly out of the preceding and leads to the Pas- 
sion. 


“Thy Cross is my comfort and refuge; 
It is the rest of my weary soul.” 


Many readers were impressed by the Re- 
ligious Bulletin which told how a sophomore 
met death smiling. One student thought it the 
best sermon on death that he had ever heard; 
another reads it before he goes to bed. “After 
sleeping on it,” he declares, “I never waver as 
to what’s what.” 


“Father, I can’t cut it.” Frank Gallagher 
gasped out those words to show that he knew 
God was calling him and he had to go. And 
then he prayed, with his parched throat: “My 
Jesus, mercy!.... Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I 
give you my heart and my soul. Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, assist me in my last agony. Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, may I breathe forth my 
soul in peace with you.... O My God, I am 
heartily sorry for all my sins.... I confess to 
Almighty God, the Blessed Mary ever Vir- 
gin....”” He had to be helped through the 
Confiteor and the Memorare at the end.... 
then “My Jesus, mercy!” Those were his last 
words. 

Death came near at ten-thirty; he died at 
one. Off and on a momentary delirium would 
seize him, but with a bit of holy water or the 
word of a prayer recognition came back to his 
eyes. Every now and then his face would light 
up with.a smile, the great smile he was famous 
for. He had nothing to worry about. He had 
received all the sacraments and the last absolu- 
tion with its plenary indulgence, he had had the 
assistance of three priests to say the prayers 
of the dying, the nuns were praying for him, 
one of his pals was at his bedside praying,— 
and his mother was there. He beckoned to her 
with his finger. He put his arm around her 
neck and showered her cheek with kisses, and 
then turned his cheek to have them returned. 
He whispered something into her ear, and then 
prayed with her. 

He knew his prayers, the prayers she had 
. taught him. You can pray when you know 
prayers. They were more than the prayers you 
are taught at school; and they were a beauti- 
ful, though unconscious tribute to his mother. 
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And he held on to his crucifix; and he kissed 
it over and over again, repeating, “My Jesus, 
mercy.” But most of all he smiled, a big gen- 
erous smile that went straight from his heart 
to yours. His smile was worth a kingdom to 
his mother, for it showed that all was right in 
his heart. 

How did he get the grace of such a happy 
death? He was always big-hearted, always 
ready to do more than his share of the work, 
and God loves the cheerfulness that accom- 
panies such a disposition. He always thought 
of others. Last Friday morning he cried. “] 
was praying for the team to have a dry field,” 
he said, “and when I looked out the window it 
was raining, I just had to cry; then all at once 
I remembered that it was Friday instead of 
Saturday, and I snapped out of it.” Sunday he 
blamed himself for sleeping during the game 
Saturday. “I should have stayed awake and 
prayed for the team,” he said; “I meant to, but 
I didn’t take enough interest or I wouldn’t have 
slipped up on it.” 

In addition to what he earned for himself, 
the prayers of his friends and the intercession 
of the Little Flower must have had to do with 
his happy death. There were just nine days 
from the operation till his death, and on each 
of those days he was blessed with the relic of 
the Little Flower. The football team made a 
triduum to this same saint for him, and he was 
remembered in thousands of Holy Communions 
and prayers. 

To-morrow we will have a Requiem Mass for 
the repose of his soul. Plan now to attend this 
Mass and offer Holy Communion for him. 


No one encourages those meditating to seek 
striking or original thoughts—even if not for 
the same reason as von Hiigel cites (Letters, 
p. 324): 

“But the Priest who gave him the retreat, 
an American, thought a very good man, rather 
turned it into a series of theological specula- 
tions or discussions than that he made it, and 
kept it, a directly practical instruction in 
prayer, meditation, training of the conscience, 
discovery and reformation of personal faults, 
etc., ete.—which is, of course, the direct object 
and function of a retreat. I do not think those 
four full days have damaged my man, but they 

(Continued on page 334) 
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‘ Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—The loss of life was heavy in the five-hour hurri- 
cane that swept over Belize in British Honduras on 
September 10th. Eleven American Jesuits were among 
the number of those killed by the raging elements: 
hurricane and tidal wave. A campaign is now on for 
obtaining funds with which to rebuild the Jesuit school. 


—We note with pleasure that the ecclesiastical 
seminaries throughout the land report an increased 
enrollment this fall. 

—The Quigley Preparatory Seminary, which adjoins 
the Cathedral in Chicago, has 1057 students in attend- 
ance. In the freshman class alone there are 361. 

—During the past summer the Rev. C. M. Johnson, 
of the Cathedral parish at Denver, instructed and 
received into the Church thirty-one converts. Father 
Johnson has begun another series of instructions for 
non-Catholics. Another priest in the same city, the 
Rev. Henry Ford, assistant at Holy Ghost Church, 
has likewise begun a series of lectures for non- 
Catholics. 

—St. Edward’s Preparatory Seminary, at Seattle, 
Wash., which was opened with fifty-one young semi- 
narians in September, was formally dedicated on St. 
Edward’s day, Oct. 18. His Eminence Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, the Archbishop 
and the Bishops of the province were in attendance 
on the auspicious occasion. The Catholic Northwest 
Progress, (Seattle, Wash.) in its edition of Oct. 9 car- 
ried a four-page rotogravure section showing various 
interior and exterior views of this attractive new 
seminary, of which only one unit has been completed. 
The Sulpicians are in charge. 

—The city of Los Angeles passed the 150th anni- 
versary of its birth with a ten-day celebration at the 
beginning of September. The Apostolic Delegate was 
celebrant of Pontifical High Mass in the municipal 
stadium on Sunday, Sept. 6. An immense throng, said 
to be upwards of 100,000, attended this open-air Mass. 
A number of archbishops and bishops was likewise 
present. 

—One of the great assemblies of the past summer 
was that of the Third National Convention of the 
Tertiaries of St. Francis, which was held at San 
Francisco early in August. On Sunday, August 9, 
Archbishop Daeger, O. F. M., celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass. Archbishop Hanna preached an eloquent 
sermon. The cathedral was much too small to contain 
the numerous delegates, of whom Chicago alone sent 
seven carloads. New York City, on the opposite shore 
of the continent, was represented by 120 delegates. 
The parade that was held on Sunday afternoon re- 
quired nearly two hours to pass a given point. 

—Transcribing books into Braille, the system by 
which the blind read, is one of the important volunteer 
activities of the Red Cross local chapters. In the 


small town of Lancaster, Pa., during the past year, 
ten transcribers and eleven students transcribed three 
books and one short story totaling 1,210 pages. The 
books went to the library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., and libraries in California, Iowa, Virginia, and 
the Philippines.—A. R. C. 

Benedictine 

—According to a press report Benedictines have 
again settled at the ancient Abbey of Faremoutiers in 
France and are building a monastery there. The 
ancient abbey, which dates from the year 630, was de- 
stroyed in the French Revolution. 

—The Rev. Dr. Maurice Hugh Costello, 0. S. B., of 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey, was honored recently by be- 
ing named an associate of the American Psychological 
Association, Inc. Father Maurice, who is the third 
priest to receive this disinction, is said to be con- 
templating a work on the social psychology of St. 
Benedict. 

—The enrollment of the major seminary at St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, was increased this 
fall by the addition of twenty-four Augustinian clerics, 
exiles from Spain, who had been forced to leave their 
native country because of the troublous times in that 
grievously afflicted land. 

—Mrs. Mary Emma Zervas, mother of the saintly 
Sister Annella, O. S. B., who passed to her eternal 
reward on Aug. 14, 1926, died a happy death on Oct. 
8. The husband, besides two daughters, who are 
Benedictines, and several other adult children are left 
to mourn the loss of a devout wife and mother. 

—On Oct. 11 Bishop Toolen, of Mobile, Ala., dedi- 
cated the new gothic chapel of the Benedictine Sisters 
at Cullman, which is near Birmingham, Ala. On the 
same day seven sisters of that community celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their religious pro- 
fession. 


Behold! I Come! 


STANLEY S. SCHNETZLER 


I know, when doom at last has called its summons, 
That it will send a friendly, laughing cry, 

Whose echoes bring across that mystic ocean 

A salutation and a brave good-bye. 


Perhaps I’ll linger one last freighted second 
To breathe the spicy woodland air. 

Then, thrusting far, I’ll cut the lambent ether 
To join my comrades beckoning to me there. 


And may I cast no backward, longing glances, 

But surge ahead as they have done before, 
Assured that they, in love, would not have called me, 
Had they not reached some fair, celestial shore. 
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Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. ; 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. i 

No name need be signed to the question. ‘ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. - 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. ‘ 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





Will you please let me know if the name Genelda 
or Geneilda is a Saint’s name. I am thinking of enter- 
ing a convent when I am through school and would 
like to take the name of Sister Genelda, that being 
my grandmother’s name.—San Francisco, Cal. 

The name Genelda is a feminine variant form of 
Reginald and the latter is a Saint’s name. However, 
let me inform you that, if you intend to become a 
religious, the name given you in the community lies 
within the right of the Superiors and you might be 
given another name. In other words, you may ask to 
receive that name, but the Superior is not obliged to 
give it to you, since the bestowal of the various names 
in a community is reserved to the Superiors. 


Will I be able to get married in a Catholic Church 
to a man who was married before but not in a 
Catholic Church. He is a non-Catholic and divorced. 
Please help me to decide; I am nineteen years of 
age.—Joliet, Ill. 

(Kindly read NOTE at head of KWEERY KORNER 
in the September, 1931, issue of the GRAIL.) The 
first help the editor of this column will offer towards 
your decision is to say that no Catholic girl of nine- 
teen years has any right to keep company with a 
divorced man. The very fact of his being divorced is 
entirely against the man’s ability to ever make you 
happy. A good Catholic girl, whose vocation it is to 
marry, will in God’s good time find her proper mate in 
life. However, your entire question, as so often men- 
tioned in this section of THE GRAIL, is one to be taken 
to your own Pastor or Confessor and their opinion will 
agree with the editor here who does not hesitate to 
state that a Catholic girl makes the poorest possible 
start in life by marrying a divorced non-Catholic. 


Can you tell who said: “Oh! that I could be a 
Carthusian in a cell, instead of a Cardinal!” and why 
he said that?—Philadelphia, Pa. 

The editor of this column regrets to state that he has 
never met the saying you ask about. He does have a 
hazy remembrance of once reading that some such 
statement was made by Cardinal Manning, but would 
not care to vouch for it. 


Do those who sing in a choir during Divine Service 
gain an indulgence thereby?—Livingston, N. J 

No. There is no indulgence granted for singing in 
the choir. But, it is a very praiseworthy form of 
‘ service and, if done reverently and with the proper 
intention, will certainly merit many blessings. 


What age must a girl be to become a sister, and 
what if she is poor?—Detroit, Mich. 
Your question has been answered in various forms 


many times in this column. (See KWEERY KOR. 
NER, GRAIL, April, 1931.) The editor suggests again 
that you take your case to your confessor or to take 
up the matter with the particular community of re 
ligious you contemplate joining. The Superior of any 
religious community will be very happy to furnish you 
the desired information. 


Will you kindly state when the Holy See granted 
to the United States the privilege of using the drip. 
pings of meat as a substitute for lard?—Pottstown, 


a. 

This privilege of using drippings in preparing fish 
and vegetables at all meals and on all days of absti- 
nence is allowed by an indult issued on August 3rd, 
1887. The editor of this column recommends that you 
read carefully the splendid article on “Abstinence” 
ane in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume I, Page 


Can you tell me where “The Sacred Heart Mes- 
senger” magazine is published? I would like to sub- 
scribe for it—New Orleans, La. 

The Sacred Heart Messenger is published by the 
Jesuit Fathers at 515 East Fordham Road, New York 
City. You do well to subscribe for the same, for it is 
one of our outstanding Catholic publications. 


Where can I get some literature concerning the 
Catholic priesthood?—St. Joseph, Mo. 

There is so much worthy literature on this wonder- 
ful subject that it would be quite difficult for your 
editor to recommend just what you may desire. It 
depends largely upon what phase of the subject you 
request information. May we suggest that you ask 
your own pastor concerning this matter and when 
doing so be sure to specify just what knowledge of 
the priesthood you desire to acquire. 


Why is cremation forbidden by the Catholic Church? 
—New Orleans, La 

Cremation was resorted to by the pagans to show 
that there was no eternity and no life to come. Death 
was the end of all and, to prove their belief in this 
doctrine, heathens cremated the body to make, as they 
believed, annihilation complete. Since cremation was 
so looked upon by the pagan, the Catholic Church has 
steadily forbidden it. The general sense of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as well as the universal custom of all peo- 
ples generally has it that the body should be consigned 
after death to a grave in the earth. 


Are the following Saints’ names: Virginia, Lorraine, 
Phyllis, Marilyn and Jacqueline?—New York, N. Y. 

Concerning Virginia, se KWEERY KORNER in 
the August, 1930, issue of THE GraIL. Virginia is a 
variant of Virgana. Lorraine is a feminine variant 
of Lawrence. hyllis is a Greek name and by some 
students of language is considered a feminine dimi 
tive of Philip. Marilyn is a variant of Mary. Jac 
queline is the feminine form of Jacques, which, in turn, 
is a French form of James. Therefore, all the names 
you have mentioned are Saints’ names. 


Why is it that in so many sets of the Stations of 
the Cross, the cross in the thirteenth is draped with @ 
cloth?—Chicago, Ill. ; 

In times when crucifixion was a legal form of pun- 
ishment, the criminal was ordinarily stripped of most 
of his garments when crucified. e custom it 

(Continued on page 334) 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


CLARE HAMPTON 
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hn Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort enemies from burning down the palisades. Outside 
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moved personage, of whom we learned only through 
books. But here in the missions, all of us are brought 
very close to them—the proud race that inhabited these 
United States for no one knows how many centuries 
before the white man came over in his queer winged 
ships and conquered them. It is always interesting to 
learn something about the former lives and habits of 
the proud ancestors of the present generation of 
Indians now living on our reservations. 

There were a number of great families or tribes of 
Indians living in the United States, each bearing a dif- 
ferent name, such as Algonquin, Iroquois, Ottawas, 
Pottowatomies, Illinois, Sioux, Narragansetts, Semi- 
noles, etc. The Sioux are the Indians being taken care 
of by our three Benedictine missions. They were all 
much alike in color and habits, except for little differ- 


ences here and there. They wore skins for clothes, and . 


the men spent their time in waging war, or hunting, 
and fishing. The work of cooking, curing skins, parch- 
ing corn, roasting, tilling the fields, and planting etc., 
was all done by the women. Some of these tribes had 
no permanent homes, or villages, preferring to move 


The Indians knew nothing of the use of metals, ex- 
cept to make ornaments of, but never for cutting in- 
struments. Their arrow and spearheads, made of 
stone, are still often dug up in various parts of the 
country. Their hatchets or tomahawks were also of 
stone, with a groove on either side, by which they were 
tied fast to the handle. (To be continued) 


LETTER FROM MARTY SCHOOL GIRL 


Dear Clare Hampton :— 

I know you will be interested to know something 
about our school and the charges we work in. I go to 
school in the morning, and I am in the Seventh Grade. 
There are about five boys and five girls in the Seventh 
Grade, and two girls in the Eighth Grade. In the 
afternoon I work in the laundry and help iron the 
children’s clothes, but on Tuesdays, I work on the Sis- 
ters’ clothes. Other days I do chapel work or help 
with the other children’s work. Some of us are in the 
bakery, kitchen, sewing room, dormitory, etc. I like to 
study and work. I guess this will be all. 

Sincerely yours, 
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few minutes, what cost so much pain, labor, and money 
to erect. Every building means so much to the Mission, 
where space is always at a premium. With more chil- 
dren begging for admission all the time, it was surely 
a setback to have to lose this building which added so 
much to the housing space. There were living quarters 
on the second floor, for the men who work at the Mis- 
sion. Downstairs were stored the trucks and automo- 
biles, and there, too, were located the workshops, where 
the boys were taught industrial occupations—so great 
an asset to the Indian boy! And now the shops and 
the tools are both gone, and it will take a long, long 
time to recover from this setback. Imagine having a 
building that has not been paid for, burn down! 


Besides that, there is the grasshopper pest, which” 


swept the West and Northwest in the summer. They 
were so numerous that everything was simply covered 
with them. In many sections of the country, every- 
thing has been swept clean, fields and even trees have 
been completely denuded. At Marty, the Indian boys 
killed all they could, so as to save at least the 
trees that surround the Mission, which they helped to 
plant with such care. Brother January made an 
heroic effort to save the remnant of his garden, but 
everything was doomed. Even the alfalfa fields have 
been cleaned up by the pests, and Father Sylvester 
writes that he thinks they will have to be re-sown next 
year. And what the grasshopper did not get, the ex- 
cessively hot winds, which so relentlessly blew this 
summer, dried up. So it looks like a hard winter for 
our missions, with no crops to depend upon, and all 
necessary food to be purchased. 

Let us help Father Sylvester in every possible way— 
money, clothing, food. Someone sent him a barrel of 
spaghetti once or twice last year. Such a donation is a 
real life-saver, where funds are always low, and often 
gone entirely. When sending clothing, roll in a box or 
two of cereal or coffee, or beans or soap, or just any 
commodity in the grocery line. If each one sends just 
one thing, it will help wonderfully! 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Here is some back news which we were unable to 
include in our Corner until now: We print a picture 
of the children of Immaculate Conception Mission at 
the picnic which Father Justin gave them two weeks 
before the close of school in June. They were all piled 
into the big mission trucks and taken fifteen miles 
from the Mission down to the Missouri River bank, 
where they had a lovely time. The good Sisters went 
along, for, of course, they took care of the lunch—and 
what is a picnic without “eats”? There was pie and 
cake and sandwiches and ice cream, and if you look 
closely at the picture, you can see them all busily pack- 
ing it away. In the afternoon they were all taken for 
a ferryboat ride back and forth across the Missouri. 
Did they think they had a royal time? Ask them. 

Corpus Christi was a big day at Immaculate Con- 
ception. The Indians began coming two days before, 
and by the eve of Corpus Christi there was a big crowd 
camped around the Mission. Father Justin heard con- 
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fessions until late in the night, and next morning, he 
was rewarded by the immense crowd of Indians whe 
received Holy Communion. It was an edifying sight 
indeed. Afterwards there was a procession to the 
cemetery, where an altar had been erected, and Bene 
diction was given. Four Indians carried the canopy 
over the Blessed Sacrament, and they were all dressed 
out in their full regalia, proud as chieftains only can 
be, to be chosen for such an honor. After the proces. 
sion, all the Indians had dinner together on the Migs. 
sion grounds. They like these religious events very 
much. 


COMPOSITION BY IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
MISSION PUPIL OF 7th GRADE 


THE STONES OF THE MEDICINE MAN 


My great-grandmother once told me about my 
youngest brother, Andrew. When he was two or three 
years old, he became ill and was at the point of death, 
A medicine man from Crow Creek Reservation came to 
doctor him. He brought seven stones along with him. 
These magic stones were able to sing, dance, and talk. 
The man took the stones to my brother’s bedside, and 
said some strange words over them. Suddenly, the 
stones began dancing and singiag, hitting each other 
to right and left. Oh, the noise they made! And this 
was the way that medicine man was supposed to cure 
my brother! Josephine Wounded Knee. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes that he needs all the clothing 
and shoes, especially shoes of wide lasts, that his good 
friends can send him. Discarded men’s and women’s 
shoes can be used as well as children’s sizes, as some 
of the boys and girls are very large and stout for their 
age. 


THOSE WHO SENT TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, 
MEDALS, ETC. 


Mr. Laura Schulz, New Orleans; Mrs. B. Allen 
berg, St. Louis; Miss B. Yaeger, Buffalo; Miss Laura 
Moisan, Chicago; Mr. Fleckenstein, Jersey City, N. J.; 
M. Kearney, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; A. Carey, Detroit; K. 
McAuley, Chicago; G. O’Halloran, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Dunn, Brooklyn; A. Litz, Melrose Park, Ill.; Donor, 
Pittsburgh; C. MacDonell, Chicago; Miss Sophie 
Salomon, Sewickley, Pa.; M. Ward, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Mrs. Geo. Engel, Minneapolis; Mrs. M. G. Burke, 
Richmond Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Annie Kelley, Ventnor, 
N. J. 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


We have just received a lovely new batch of needle 
work from Father Justin’s children, Immaculate Con- 
ception Mission; Beautiful embroidered tea aprons, 
75¢c and $1.00. Handsome bolster sham, emb., $1.50. 
2 buffet sets of 1 large doily and 2 small doilies, $1.00 
per set. 2 large centerpieces, embroidered, with 
crocheted edge, 1 round, 1 square, 75c each. Round 


(Continued on page 334) 
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MY THANKSGIVING 


For all the good my days afford, 
For all the blessings on me poured, 
For every kindly act and word, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for thoughts that roam 
Beyond the narrow walls of home 

To gather good from days to come, 
And from the past. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for length of days, 

For guidance through life’s devious ways, 
And in the darkness for the rays 

Of light and love. 


I thank Thee e’en for hours of gloom, 

For crushing grief, and darkened room; 
For in the shadow Thou didst come 

To heal and bless. 


I thank Thee that the weight of things 
No longer binds my soul’s free wings, 

Than she can soar, and soaring sings 
Thy praise, O Lord! 


That sea and mountain, flower and tree, 
Their message bring to me of Thee, 
And fill my soul with ecstasy, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


And so not only on this day, 
When many hearts thanksgiving say, 
But now forever and always, 
I thank Thee, Lord! —Selected. 


A BOY’S GREATEST PRIVILEGE 
By FATHER BENEDICT 


I wonder how many altar boys ever stop to think 
what a wonderful privilege is theirs. To be in the 
sanctuary before the Blessed Sacrament with countless 
angels who cannot be seen; to serve the priest at the 
altar when he offers up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is the greatest act of religion in the power of 
man; to be close to Jesus in the Holy Eucharist when 
exposed on the altar for the adoration of the faithful 
and when Benediction with the golden monstrance is 
given to the congregation. 

Boys! when you are in God’s holy sanctuary, sur- 
Tounded by innumerable adoring angels, you are in the 


holiest place on earth. How many of you think of where 
you are when you are near the altar. How forgetful 
many of you are of the holy place and of the Divine 
Presence when you talk or play or otherwise misbehave 
before the Holy of Holies, and that to the scandal of 
all who see you, to the sorrow of the holy angels 
around about you, to the offense of God who tolerates 
you in His presence. This is truly deplorable. God 
forgive you! Promise Him right now and here that 
you will not be guilty of such conduct again. 











THIS IS NOT JACK HORNER BUT JAMES HONER 
CELEBRATING THE YEAR ONE 
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How edifying, on the contrary, it is to see well- 
behaved servers whose good manners before the Heav- 
enly King show that they know where they are, that 
they realize that Jesus their God is on the altar in 
the tabernacle, that they have a living faith, believing 
that the Jesus who suffered and died for them is now 
concealed in the Heavenly Bread before them. 


My dear Boys, you are Knights of the Sanctuary, 
Knights of the Blessed Sacrament. Never for a moment 
forget that yours is a high and holy calling—courtiers 
of the King of Heaven and earth. You should try to 
be angels in the flesh. Remember that the sanctuary 
is no place for bad boys, for boys that curse and swear, 
that use filthy language, and do bad things. The holy 
sanctuary is no place for such boys. Such are not fit 
companions of the holy angels in the sanctuary; they 
are unworthy of a place in the Presence of God. Such 
boys have invisible companions in the fallen angels, 
whose leader was once the most brililant and beautiful 
of all the angels, Lucifer, whose name means light 
bearer, but who is now the prince of the fallen angels, 
the evil spirits, Satan. 

Servers of Holy God, remember the great dignity 
that is conferred on you, who are the courtiers of the 
King of Heaven. Do not forget that those who serve 
in the sanctuary are in the immediate Presence of God 
and that His holy angels are there prostrate before 
Him in silent adoration. Fear to offend so good and 
loving a God in His holy house. Let your behavior be 
edifying. The altar boys should be the cream of the 
parish. 

My dear Boys, take this little talk to heart. It is 
meant especially for you. Let your conduct in. the 
sanctuary be henceforward without blame. May our 
dear Lord Jesus in the Holy Eucharist bless and have 
you always in His keeping. 


EXPRESSION LESSON 


(A reading for your November program that will 
please any audience, and one that is not too difficult 
even for a young reader, is herewith presented.) 


THE THANKSGIVING GOBBLER 


One of the parish sent one morn, 
A farmer kind and able, (Lower voice for this line.) 
A nice, fat turkey, raised on corn, 
To grace his pastor’s table. 


The farmer’s lad went with the fowl 
And thus addressed his pastor, 
“Gee, but I’m tired! Here’s 
A gobbler from my master.” 


The pastor said, “Thou shouldst not thus (Turn to 
left.) 
Present the fowl to me; 
Come, take my place and for me act 
And I will act for thee.” (Speak in chiding tones for 
pastor.) 
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The pastor’s chair received the lad, 
The fowl the pastor took, 
Went out with it and then came in 
With smile and gracious look. 


“Your Reverence, my master (Smile, bow low, hold 
turkey.) 
Presents this fowl 
And his best respects to you 
His honored pastor.” 


“Good!” 
‘good.’) 
Your master is a gentleman, and scholar. (Emphasize.) 
My thanks to him, and for yourself 
Here is half a dollar!” (Imitate taking money from 
pocket.) 


cried the boy. (Slap knee with hand on 


The pastor felt around his mouth 
A most peculiar twitching, 
And to the gobbler holding fast, 
He bolted for the kitchen. 


He gave the turkey to the cook, 
And came back in a minute, 
Taking the youngster’s hand he left 
A half a dollar in it. 


AUTUMN 


Spring was a pledge, the rarest promise given 

To truant ‘souls who light their hearts in heaven; 
Faith with the down plucked from her mother breast 
Built youth’s celestial dreams on earthly nest. 
This is the spring’s fulfillment; every morn 
The golden goal for which the past was born. 
Each crimson mass of flame in autumn’s gray 
Found birth in some love-sanctioned yesterday; 
The crumpled bloom of earth’s deserted bowers 
Shall live eternal in next season’s flowers; 

And I, whose restless heart no longer grieves, 
Can hear God speaking in the falling leaves. 


—Clara E. Putnam. 


LETTER BOX 


DEAR CORNERITES:—Where is everyone who should 
be sending letters in? Too busy writing to the cor- 
respondents gleaned through THE CORNER, I know. 

There is a letter from Adrian Emery of 25 Cora 
Street, River Rouge, Michigan, who has five corre- 
spondents and still is not satisfied but eager for more. 

M. Alice Lautner wries for a B-Z-B Button and 
wins. Read her letter then write one as good or better, 
if you think you can. All the readers of THE CORNER 
who have earned buttons and who have not received 
them will get them soon. 

Please write again, all of you, and ask your friends 
to write. 

At the last minute—here comes Eileen Forrester, A 
Freshie, 13, who wishes correspondents. 511 Fairwood, 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Snap! Cover is down till 
December. Good-bye! 
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Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I wonder if this letter will win for me the long- 
desired “B-Z-B” Button? I think the topic I have 
chosen is interesting if I can only make the letter so! 

What I want to tell you about is Mt. Vernon, Vir- 
ginia, the home of Washington. 

Mount Vernon is owned by the Mount Vernon’s 
Ladies’ Association of the Union and if this Associa- 
tion should cease to exist, Mount Vernon will become 
the property of the State of Virginia. The story of 
the purchase of Mount Vernon is a very interesting 
one, but as it is quite lengthy I shall only attempt 
to tell of Washington’s home as it is to-day. 

You approach the Mansion through the entrance 
gateway as the guests of Washington were accustomed 
to pass from the main road. The road is of the 
original paving of cobble stones. To the left are the 
flower gardens, and to the right the kitchen garden. 
These gardens are surrounded by brick walls. 

The west front (In Indiana we would say the “back 
door”) is the point of approach for visitors. On this 
side is a spacious court surrounded by several frame 
buildings. 

The mansion itself was built by Lawrence Washing- 
ton in 1743 and enlarged by George Washington in 
1786. In construction, the foundation walls are stone 
and brick; the framework, oak; the sheathing, Vir- 
ginia pine, made to resemble stone. 

The east portico extends the full length of the 
house and is two stories in height. The floor tiles are 
the original, imported from England by Washington 
in 1786. 

The inside of the mansion is exactly as in the time 
of the Revolution. One is allowed to walk through the 
halls and look in all the rooms. The two most interest- 
ing rooms are the one in which Washington died and 
the one in which his wife died. 

Martha Washington’s flower garden with its prim 
box hedges and lovely roses is one of the chief charms 
of Mount Vernon. 

And no one can miss seeing the tomb of our great 
president which is of simple brick covered with vines. 
Empaneled above the doorway of the vault are the 
words: “Within this enclosure rest the remains of 
General Washington.” 

Returning to the portico one obtains an extensive 
and picturesque view of the broad Potomac with the 
hills of Maryland beyond which was a favorite resort 
in “ye olden time.”—Lovingly, M. Alice Lautner, 425 
%h St., Tell City, Ind. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“When we sing a song teacher don’t know,” said 
Genevieve, who had just begun to go to school, “she 
has to go to the organ and tune up.” 


Helen had procured a school book from Sister. After 
a day or two she asked if she might not have another 
one instead, saying that this book was too old. 

When Sister protested that it was practically a new 
book, she asked the little one why she thought it old. 
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Turning to the title page, Helen pointed out the words: 
“Published by the Sisters of St. Joseph.” 

“St. Joseph has been dead a long time, Sister,” she 
said by way of explanation. 


Teacher (jocularly)—Do you know anything worse 
than a giraffe with a stiff neck? 

Pupil—Yes, sir. 

Teacher—What? 

Pupil—A centipede with corns. 


Red Cross Sunday 
A. R. Cross 


Religious leaders in all parts of the United States 
will give impetus to the annual roll call of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross this year. November 8 has been des- 
ignated as Red Cross Sunday. The membership cam- 
paign will begin on November 11, and will extend 
through to Nov. 26—Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. 

On last June 30 the Red Cross closed one of its 
most significant fiscal years. Every service main- 
tained by the society operated at top speed throughout 
the year. Of the 52 domestic disasters handled during 
the period, the prolonged drought alone covered more 
territory and left more individuals dependent upon the 
Red Cross for aid than all the domestic disasters of 
the previous year combined. In that emergency 
2,765,000 persons received assistance in some form 
from the society, which extended its relief program 
to 23 affected states. 

Whether calamities visit the metropolitan areas or 
hamlets, the Red Cross is first to answer the call for 
aid and is last to leave the scene. Help to service 
men, war veterans and their families, home hygiene 
training, courses in nutrition, individual and commu- 
nity health, wars on disease, first aid and life-saving 
work, all are included in the extensive peace-time 
program of the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
in this country this year. It was founded on May 21, 
1881, by Miss Clara Barton, famous for her volunteer 
work among soldiers during the Civil War. Only 50 
persons assembled at Miss Barton’s home for the or- 
ganization meeting. To-day, there are more than 
4,000,000 members enrolled. 

With its semi-governmental status, the society occu- 
pies a unique position in this nation. It operates only 
through individual memberships and the bulk of its 
regular work is carried on by volunteers. Withdut the 
individual memberships and without the services of the 
volunteer workers the Red Cross could not exist. It 
is truly a common meeting ground for all. 

The Red Cross recognizes no division of faiths. 
Service to humanity is its watchword, and because 
misery speaks a universal language, all congregations 
rally to its call for support. Many church leaders 
will be among the army of volunteer workers this fall 
when the fiftieth anniversary Roll Call swings under 
way. Armistice Day, November 11, has been set as the 
opening date. The campaign will extend through to 
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Thanksgiving, November 26. Between those dates 
every citizen in the land will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to become a part of the Red Cross. 

In his address at the golden jubilee dinner of the 
Red Cross in Washington, D. C., this year, President 
Hoover, who is president of the society, declared: 

“Our American Red Cross, like Red Cross societies 
throughout the world, is one of the most beautiful 
flowers of the American spirit and the American 
democracy.” He further described it as: “A living 
organism of the people, fed by their gladly given 
money, and firmly rooted in their trust.” 


Through the cooperation of the signal corps of the 
Army and the communication division of the Navy, a 
plan has been developed by which Red Cross National 
Headquarters, area branch offices and chapters, can in 
time of disaster—when normal lines of communication 
are inoperative—use the Army Amateur Radio system 
and the Navy Communication reserve in sending mes- 
sages by radio. Service during time of disaster is 
only one of the many activities of the American Red 
Cross, an organization made possible by the support 
of the American public. Join during Roll Call from 
November 11 to November 26. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















A NATURAL BRIDGE 


In Catholic liturgy the month of November is given 
a unique place. The month opens with the grandest 
of celebrations in honor of all the saints of God, and 
this glorious festival is followed immediately by the 
solemn commemoration of all the faithful souls who 
have departed this world in the grace of God. It might 
rightly be called the month of the Communion of Saints, 
since during November the Church exhorts her children, 
who are “called to be saints,” as St. Paul says, to honor 
those of her children who have fought the good fight 
and received the crown of victory, and at the same time 
she admonishes them to pray for those other children 
of hers who are languishing for the blessed vision of 
peace, but who are still retained in the purging flames 
of God’s fiery bath of justice until the last farthing 
shall have been paid. The saints in heaven, the souls 
in purgatory, the just on earth—their continual con- 
verse and association with each other, that is what we 
call the Communion of Saints. This communing is not 
from mouth to mouth, but from soul to soul, for this 
converse is a spiritual action carried on in the world of 
souls. The month of November thus forms a natural 
bridge between October and December, since during 
October we celebrate the constant activity of the angelic 
spirits sent by God to watch over souls, and in Decem- 
ber we bend our minds with Holy Church to thoughts 
of the mystery of the Incarnation by which our souls 
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were reclaimed from destruction and made fit to be the 
souls of saints of God. 


THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS 


While we are devoting our attention to the poor souls, 
let us remember that we have it in our own power to 
escape much of the suffering which they now have to 
undergo. We have formulas for other things, easy 
ways of performing certain duties; why not also an 
easy formula for holiness, a simple way of escaping the 
just punishment of purgatory? The formula is given 
by our Blessed Lord Himself in the Gospel, which is 
appointed for the Twenty-second Sunday after Pente 
cost: “Render to God the things that are God’s.” This 
is the secret of saintliness. How many people there 
are who think that the goal of sainthood is far too high 
for them to reach, people who wrongly imagine that to 
be a saint it is necessary that they see visions, that 
they be lifted up from the earth in ecstasy, or that they 
be granted the power to work miracles! Yet there are 
saints a-plenty in heaven who never worked any mir- 
acles during their entire life, who were granted no 
supernatural powers or favors from on high. God does 
not give these powers to the saints primarily as a re 
ward for their holiness of life; their first and highest 
reward is God Himself. And this reward they receive 
because they have rendered to God the things that are 
God’s by performing the daily tasks of life in a manner 
pleasing to God, i. e., from a supernatural motive, in- 
spired by love for Him to Whom their love is due. Ah! 
why are so few able to find this easiest of roads to eter- 
nal bliss? 


Abbey and Seminary 


—If any species of lions ever roamed through the 
primeval forests of Indiana, they have left no records. 
It remained for a lion from the jungles of Africa to 
invade our precincts and seek a resting place. The 
poor old fellow was worn out from his long journey— 
through life. St. John was his name—and he once 
lived in the wilderness. He formerly belonged to a 
circus, then came into possession of the Zoo at Evans- 
ville. While he was the father of a numerous progeny, 
his declining years were spent in the darkness of blind- 
ness. As the managers of the Zoo thought it time for 
their afflicted charge to migrate to the happy hunting 
grounds, they very kindly offered the beast to us for 
our museum. There he shall pass his days with eyes 
restored, but without growl or roar. On Sept. 28th the 
carcass was brought up from Evansville. Bro. Alexius 
took it in charge and removed the shaggy hide to pre 
pare it for mounting. This is a valuable addition to 
our collection, which is growing apace. A new building 
is sorely needed for displaying all the specimens on 
hand. 

—In a storm that passed over St. Meinrad at the 
noon hour on Sept. 23 lightning struck the chureh 
where the roof meets the south tower. A piece of the 
stone moulding was broken out and thrown to the 
ground. The electric mechanism of the great organ 
in the church was also slightly damaged. 
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—A very large crowd of friends of the community 
heeded Father John’s invitation to attend band day, 
which was held Oct. 18. A neat sum was realized for 
the benefit of the band. 

—Father Abbot Coadjutor Ignatius and Father Sub- 
prior Placidus conducted the Forty Hour Devotion at 
St. Wendel from Oct. 18 to 22. 

—Fathers Prior and Andrew represented the Abbey 
at the celebration of Father McLoughlin’s golden 
jubilee in St. Mary’s Church, New Albany, Oct. 20. 

—In accordance with the wishes of the Holy Father 
that the three days previous to the feast of Christ the 
King be spent in prayer and other good works, the 
community observed a three-day fast. Each morning 
a Solemn High Mass was celebrated. On Thursday 
Father Prior was celebrant; on Friday and Saturday 
Father Subprior. 

—As we make up pages preparations are making for 
Father Bede’s diamond sacerdotal jubilee on Oct. 28. 
A number of bishops and many priests are expected. 

—The stene walls of the new minor seminary will 
probably be completed before the middle of November. 
The work has gone on very satisfactorily. 


Book Notices 


Vocation Letters, by the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. 
§., (The Salvatorian Fathers, Pub. Dept., St. Nazianz, 
Wis.; price, 15¢; reduction in quantities). This is 
a 96-page booklet containing twenty-five letters that 
are interestingly written and suitably illustrated. The 
author places the matter of vocation so clearly before 
his readers—(the letters are written especially for 
boys and girls)—that they will be enabled to under- 
stand just what is meant by vocation, who is called, 
and how to decide. The priesthood, brotherhood, and 
sisterhood are explained. As no particular Order is 
referred to, the choice is left to the individual. We 
heartily recommend Vocation Letters to all who have 
the care and instruction of youth, as well as to all 
others who are looking for a simple, yet correct, state- 
ment and explanation of vocation and its require- 
ments. G. B. 


The author of The Manitou of Who Dances in the 
Fire, an Indian pageant in one scene, has caught up 
and woven into this pleasing Indian legend all the 
naivete and unaffec charm that characterizes the 
story of Hiawatha. The original of this pageant was 
a story written by Fr. Walter Sullivan, O. S. B., for 
“The Little Bronzed Angel,” published by Father Syl- 
vester at Marty, S. Dak. Close adherence to this 
original marks the pageant, which is the production of 
the F. D. Singler Play Co., 624 New York Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. It can be presented by either a 
| or a small group of players, and is easily staged 
in a school hall or in the open. The text is enhanced 
by the addition of several songs with English and 

words and Indian musical settings—V. D. 


Religious Liberty in Transition—A Study of the 
Removal of Constitutional Limitations on Religious 
Liberty as Part of the Social Progress in the Transi- 
tion Period. By Rev. Joseph Francis Thorning, S. J., 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth; net, $2.50; published by Benziger 

ers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Father Thorning presents a study of the “sporadic 
waves of bigotry” that from time to time infest our 

-loving America. He makes a calm, dignified, 
and apologetic reply to the many demands for separa- 
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tion of Church and State, showing by documentary 
evidence that the early settlers were not so enthusiastic 
about a separation. The author has given us a 
particular study of conditions in the New England 
States, where, in pre-Revolution days, “an established 
church seemed to be the aim.” Contrary to popular 
opinion, the first colonists had a hard struggle for 
religious liberty in this country. Father Thorning 
shows that with the passing of two centuries there has 
been a gradual removal of the restrictions placed by 
law on religious liberty, though even within the last 
decade, the popular vote of New Hampshire approved 
a Bill of Rights containing the words “Evangelical” 
and “Protestant.”—J. P. 


Bible History—A Textbook for Grades Five and Six 
of Catholic Schools. By Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., 
Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D. D., and Sister M. Domi- 
nica, O. S. U., M. A. 576 pages and 172 pictures in 
the text besides 24 text maps. List Price, $1.16. Net 
to schools, $0.87. Published by Benziger Brothers. 

This very serviceable little volume contains all that 
could be desired in a textbook of Bible History. Not 
only are the stories of the Bible told in a way that 
will interest children of the fifth and _ sixth 
grades, but also in a way that will teach 
the children how to approach a lesson. The 
book is divided into eight units, treating of the Promise 
of the Redeemer, the Preparation for the Redeemer, 
etc. A preview is given to each unit, offering a brief 
analysis of the chapters to follow, and showing just 
exactly what is to be learnt in the unit. Review ques- 
tions are given at the end of the unit. The print is 
large and inviting; the pictures, which are SS 
are not the ordinary Bible History pictures. The topics 
printed along the margin will prove a distinctive help 
in study and in quick reviews.—J. P. 


A Decade of Research at the Catholic University of 
America. Compiled by Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph. D., 
Director of the Survey Council at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. This publication is a catalogue or 
list of research — and writings of professors 
and students at the Catholic University from 1921 to 
1930, “presented with the hope that it may acquaint 
American scholars with the scope of the work of the 
Catholic University.” To many of us this little book 
will be a revelation. The name “Catholic,” when — 
fixed to school, has always seemed to limit rather n 
extend the term. A Catholic University, is not ex- 
clusively a series of courses on religion; it is a com- 
plete university with a complete curriculum. Neither 
is the purpose exclusively to train churchmen. The 
Catholic University of America, planned to enrich 
American life and render high service to the spiritual 
order,” was founded by — Leo XIII. From its 
very beginning it has played a leading réle in the 
Catholic educational system of the United States. Of 
late, it has devoted itself chiefly to graduate work in 
four schools, viz., the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, comprising twenty-two departments, the 
School of Canon Law, School of Law, and School of 
Theology or Sacred Sciences. In the introduction to 
the compendium we are informed that the total en- 
dowment of the University is but one-nineteenth of the 
average endowment for other members of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. This has always been 
a serious drawback in Catholic schools; however, the 
work of the Catholic University is not to be spurned; 
it is something we can all be proud of. As an influence 
in Catholic life it holds a keystone position. The 
prestige enjoyed by its graduates makes of the laymen 
leaders of Catholic action in their respective communi- 
ties, and of the priests educators that will know how 
to hold up the torch of knowledge and virtue for those 
still groping in the darkness of ignorance.—J. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 
CHAPTER XV—PRINCE CHARMING 


S the hour grew later, Eileen waited for the 

first chance when Ronald was disengaged; she 
seized it when Madeline and Lily were in the dressing 
room. She took him proprietarily by the arm, and 
led the way to the red-carpeted hall, with its gilt 
mirrors and Louis Quatorze furnisHings. 

“You must find this affair very stupid,” she began. 
“I do. Let’s jump into your machine and run off 
somewhere to eat and dance. Mother won’t mind; 
she won’t need me new any more.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, with a puzzling 
smile, “I am enjoying myself immensely. I don’t know 
when I enjoyed myself so well.” 

“IT see!” she said, rolling her eyes at him mean- 
ingly. “You mean that you don’t care to go with me? 
That you’d rather remain here?” 

“I don’t think your mother would feel flattered if 
I left before the affair was over,” he said, diplomati- 
cally. 

“Oh, her! Don’t worry about mother. She is so 
engrossed in her shop girls that she won’t even notice.” 

“And then again, she might notice,” he returned. 

“Don’t be silly! Come on. I'll get my wrap.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” he blurted out, examining 
very closely a lovely enamel work box. “You see— 
I’m not at all bored. I’d rather stay.” She threw him 
a look of fiery rage. 

“I understand!” was her caustic reply. “You’d 
rather remain with the little shopgirl!” He stood up 
to his full height and looked over her head, toward 
the ballroom. 

“Eileen, that’s not at all a nice way to talk about 
those girls. They’re all honest and respectable, and 
some of them are very lovely indeed. At any rate, 
they’re not snobbish.” Eileen should have known when 
she was treading on dangerous ground, but she didn’t. 

“T didn’t think you’d turn down an old friend for a 
nobody!” 

“Nice way to talk about your guests,” he said, brush- 
ing an imaginary speck of dust from his sleeve. 

“Guests! They’re not my guests!’ If I had my way, 
I’d run every last one of them out of here!” She was 
giving free vent to her spite now. 

“They ought to hear you.” 


“I wish they could! I wish mother’d stick to her 
own class.” 

“She is trying to give happiness to others.” He 
was measuring her soul from end to end now, and 
learning things about her that he never knew before, 
Had she but known how she was hurting her own 
cause! 

“Happiness? Pah! It’s just a hobby of hers to pass 
the time with. She makes me tired!” 

“A very good hobby, I’m thinking.” She looked up 
at him, saw his ironical smile, and tossed her head in 
bitter anger. 

“Oh, very well! If that’s the way you feel about it, 
go ahead and dance with your shopgirl all night for 
all I care!” And picking up her filmy, sea-green 
flounces, she hurried back to the ballroom. Ronald 
waited. He had seen Madeline go upstairs some ten 
minutes before, and knew she must come back that way, 
and soon he was rewarded. She came down dimpling 
and smiling, with Lily at her side, the latter laughing 
and joking and teasing. It was nearly midnight, as 
Ronald saw by glancing at his wrist-watch. The three 
walked toward the ballroom, and soon Lily was carried 
off by a partner, leaving Madeline to dance with the 
one whom, she would not admit to herself, she liked 
more than a little bit. He determined to clinch mat- 
ters. 

“Miss Madeline, could I see you home? I’ve my 
coupé here, and I may as well take you and help out 
the hostess.” 

“Why yes; that would be lovely. Only, I suppose 
you'll have to tell Mrs. Trevillian about it. She has 
to answer for each and every one of us, you know.” 

“Quite right. Yes, I will speak to her. Are you 
enjoying the evening?” She was naive and frank in 
her reply, and it charmed him. 

“I’ve never enjoyed myself so well in all my life 
I’ve never been to many balls or dances, you know.” 

“Ts that right? Well, suppose you tell me something 
about yourself.” Madeline laughed. 

“Something? Where shall I start?” 

“Well, start from the very beginning, if you like.” 

“It might bore you.” 

“Never; else, why would I have asked you?” 

“Very well, but it’s a long story, and I might not 
get finished tonight.” 

“Fine! That gives me an excuse to come back 
some other night to hear the rest of it.” Madeline 
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was thrilled in spite of herself, but outwardly no one 
would have suspected it. So-she told him all about 
herself, just as she had told Lily Carson and Father 
White, and if she stopped for a moment, Ronald quick- 
ly prompted her to go on. So engrossed were they 
that they never noticed how the time passed, or how 
Eileen’s jealous eyes were constantly fastened upon 
them, even though she never missed a dance. Twice 
she sent young men to cut in on them, but it didn’t 
work. As soon as the dance was ended, they were to- 
gether again, and the story continued. After the 
second cut-in, Ronald said, 

“What do you say we sit out the rest of the dances, 
so we can talk?” 

“All right; if you’re satisfied.” So they went to 
the music room, which was deserted, and seated them- 
selves on a settee, but in a few moments, the last waltz 
was being played, and they arose to dance it. Then 
Ronald sought out Mrs. Trevillian, and acquainted her 
with his desire of taking Madeline home himself. 

“Well, we do not like to permit that,” she replied 
with a smile, “but seeing it’s you, Ronald—I’d trust 
you with any girl in the world. So go right ahead and 
take her.” Ronald blushed and bowed. 

“Now, that really is sweet of you; 
replied. 

And so, in full view of the inwardly-raging Eileen, 
Ronald led Madeline out to his car, and soon they were 
plowing through the drifts in the powdery storm. 

“I wouldn’t care if we never got home to-night,” he 
said, deliberately taking a roundabout route. Madeline’s 
heart leaped, but she laughed lightly. 

“I'd lose my happy home if I didn’t come in on time.” 

“You have rules, eh?” 

“We have, and after what I’ve been through, I cer- 
tainly value my good home. I wouldn’t think of break- 
ing any of them.” 

“And I’d be a poor friend if I helped you to break 
them, wouldn’t I?” he replied, seriously. And she 
knew then that she could trust him. The last of the 
patronesses’ cars was just leaving, having deposited its 
burden of girls at the doorstep of the Home, when 
Ronald and Madeline drew up to the curb. Before he 
helped her out, he asked a question: 

“Now, how soon may I see you again?” 

“Well, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, I attend 
commercial class; Tuesday night is sewing class, and 
on Thursday and Saturday nights I wash and iron 
for myself. Sunday nights we have either a party or 
& movie.” 

“Whew! 
eh?” 

“Well, if you cared for the Sunday night social—?” 

“Thanks; that’s one night. Now what other night 
can I have?” 

“Oh, isn’t that enough?” 

“Hardly; couldn’t I come to-morrow night—and 
— after that—and the night after that?” laugh- 

y. 


thank you,” he 


You’re a busy girl. No time for beaux, 


d drop my classes? Hardly,” she retaliated. 
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“Well, let’s see; to-morrow’s Thursday. 
you get up early Friday morning and wash?” 

“Perhaps I could leave it until Saturday evening, for 
once.” 

“Oh, indeed not! On Saturday nights we dine and 
dance at the Country Club. So that’s out.” 

“Who does?” 

“My crowd and I.” 

“Oh, that’s very nice indeed.” 

“But this time you’re going along.” 

“Oh indeed! And meanwhile my clothes can go 
begging.” 

“Send them to the laundry—or better still, throw 
them away and buy new ones.” She compressed her 
lips into a fine line, while her eyes smiled. 

“Very fine for Mr. Westover to talk, but don’t for- 
get I’m only a poor working girl and not a debutante 
with plenty of leisure on my hands.” 

“If you ask me, I think you’re a Princess in dis- 
guise.” 

“Minus the pots of gold. Well, I must be going; 
I see Mrs. Marvin coming to lock up. Good night— 
and thank you for bringing me home.” 

“To-morrow night?” But Madeline shook her head; 
business before pleasure—and besides, this must be 
nipped in the bud. 

“Perhaps Sunday night,” she conceded. 

“Sunday afternoon and evening?” 

“Here comes Mrs. Marvin. Good night!” And she 
jumped out of the car before Ronald could get around 
to her side, and waving her hand, she slipped in the 
door, which was immediately locked after her. 

Lily was waiting for her when she came into their 
room; she was seated upon the bed with a book, 
which she closed at once when Madeline entered. 

“Hah!” she cried, seating herself more comfortably. 
“Books pale before this living romance; hurry, tell 
me all about it.” 

“There’s not much to tell, except that he took me 
home.” 

“Ah, now, don’t be disappointing! 
have to say?” 

“Some sense and some nonsense.” 

“You would call it that, Miss Prim. 
coming? Or didn’t he make a date?” 

“He made several.” 

“No! And, of course, you accepted?” 

“Only one of them; I told him he might come here 
Sunday evening for the social.” 

“Ts that all? What were the other dates?” 

“He wanted to come to-morrow night, but I told him 
I have to wash and iron my clothes.” 

“Oh you silly girl! Why didn’t you let the washing 
go hang? Imagine letting a chance like that pass 
you by!” 

“Why shouldn’t I? He and I have nothing in com- 
mon; it’s probably only a passing fancy with him. 
When he grows tired, he’ll let me drop, and then I 
can sit. I’m not fixing up any ‘sob parties’ for myself. 
I’m playing safe.” 

“T’'ll say you are! 
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to have loved and lost, than never have loved at all.’” 

“Hmph! I don’t think so,” 

“You wouldn’t, Miss Matter-of-fact. Well, what 
were the other dates?” 

“Saturday night at the Country Club, and—in fact, 
he wanted to come every night, but I soon squelched 
that.” 

“No! Girl, what a conquest you’ve made, and it 
would have to happen to a person who doesn’t appre- 
ciate it. Now if it happened to me, I’d throw every- 
thing to the winds just to go with him.” 

“You don’t expect me to throw up my classes and 
neglect my personal chores, do you?” 

“My dear, if you marry a millionaire’s son, you 
won’t need any commercial course or sewing course 
either.” 

“And meanwhile, I will just keep on wearing soiled 
clothing, eh?” 

“Oh, I’d manage to do it in odd moments. I wouldn’t 
make such a lengthy ceremony of it. Two nights a 
week is too much to give to stupid chores.” 

“And what if I don’t marry the millionaire’s son? 
What then? Then I would have to start to study all 
over again.” 

“Well, it’s worth a try anyway; if you lose, well, 
then you loose. Might as well look at it in a philo- 
sophical manner.” But Madeline shook her head. 

“Nup,” she said, shortly. “Such hit-and-miss meth- 
ods don’t please me. Either I study for a career, or I 
just dangle along, waiting for some fellow to pick me 
up and give me a home for life. It has to be one or 
the other, and I choose the first.” 

“Well, it’s your funeral. If you’re getting ready to 
be an old maid for life, I guess I can’t stop you. Good 
night! Guess I’ll get some sleep.” And she lay down 
and soon was fast asleep, leaving Madeline alone with 
her bright thoughts. The evening was far from dis- 
appointing to her, and although she was delighted with 
Ronald’s manifestations of special friendship, yet she 
held herself in check, so that if the friendship ceased 
at any time, she would not feel too deeply hurt. 

Yet, next evening, when she was told that there was 
a phone call for her, her heart beat very fast, and 
she threw down the armful of soiled garments that she 
was about to take down to the laundry. 

“Listen, kid!” said Lily as she was about to go 
out into the hall, “don’t let a handful of clothes stop 
you from a delightful evening. I’m going to wash 
some of my own and I’ll do yours too. -Don’t make 
much difference in the electric washer if there is much 
or little. Go ahead! Make the date, and don’t dare 
and come back saying you turned him down.” 

“Thanks, Lil; you’re a dear!” said Madeline, 
squeezing her friend’s arm. “I’ll do the same for you 
sometime.” 

“If there will ever be a sometime,” replied Lily phil- 
osophically. Madeline came back radiant. “Well?” 
asked Lily. 

“He wants me to go to the Municipal Opera. Shall 
I go?” 
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“What did you tell him?” asked Lily apprehensively, 

“I said yes.” 

“You’d better! Now give me those rags you want 
washed, and go and fix up. I’m going to peep in the 
parlor when he comes. Tip me off. Will you?” But 
Lily did not need tipping off. When Ronald arrived 
he was shown to the parlor, which was empty for the 
time being. He took a seat in a deep easy chair, but 
not for long. Before many minutes, the beautiful, 
new grand piano in the corner intrigued him, and he 
was moved to go over and try its tone. A few chords 
and he was enamored of its bell-like sound, so he 
launched off into a popular jazz selection, with all the 
trills and arpeggios and breaks and embellishments, 
The house resounded and echoed with the merry music, 
and soon, stealthy footsteps sounded on all the stair 
cases, and figures crept up to the door, until the door. 
way was quite blocked with a feminine audience, who 
scarcely dared breathe in the utter abandon of its 
ecstasy. 

When he had finished, he was deafened by a burst 
of applause, and startled as well, for he had been sit- 
ting with his back to the door, and was unaware that 
anyone had heard him. With a boyish blush and smile 
of pleasure, he bowed to the assembled girls, who now 
came sifting into the room and surrounding the piano, 

“Say, play another!” 

“Oh, that was marvelous!” 

“Where did you learn to play so divinely?” 

“Encore! Encore!” cried one after another. Even 
Lily came racing up from the basement, her hands 
red from hot soap water, together with others who 
had been working down there. 

“Lucky girl!” she breathed under her breath. 

“What say?” asked her companion. 

“That’s Madeline’s beau. What do you think of 
him?” 

“A regular movie idol. Who is he?” 

“Ronald Westover, the steel magnate’s son.” 

“No! Ohhhhh!” she murmured in awe. “And he’s 
come to take her out?” 

“You bet! And head over heels in love with her al 
ready!” 

But here Ronald began another “jazz phantasy.” 
The silence was such that a pin would have made 4 
noise if dropped. After a third and fourth selection, 
Madeline entered, and seated herself unnoticed by 
Ronald. She, too, was spellbound like the rest. When 
the piece was finished, some of the girls demanded 
more, but Lily arose from her seat and said: 

“No; don’t impose on him, girls. Here’s Madeline, 
Mr. Westover. Don’t let us keep you, or you might 
be late for the opera.” 

“Where is she?” he asked, trying to single her out 
among the bevy of adoring girls. “Oh; there you 
are. Why didn’t you tell me you were here?” 

“I didn’t want to disturb you; it was so wonderful.” 


And amid the girls’ praises and requests for him 
to come back and play more some other day, the two 
left. 

(To be continued) 
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Planning Church Suppers 


Perhaps one of the best get-together affairs a parish 
can give is the church supper, where the married men 
and working girls and young men may go straight 
from work, and the mothers be waiting to enjoy a de- 
licious repast with their families under the auspices of 
the church ladies. A little music and dancing after- 
ward will help to make things sociable, for there is 
nothing better than such a homelike, informal supper 
to make the members of the parish acquainted with 
each other. Another reason is, to bring the Catholic 
young people together, so they need not go to public 
places to find companions. 

Besides being a social affair, it also provides a 
medium for making money for the parish needs, and 
so, if the patrons are to return next time, they must 
be provided with deliciously cooked and daintily served 
food. Planning a menu that will please is the first 
essential, but the foods need not be rare or expensive. 
If it is advertised as a chicken supper, of course, that 
will be the primary meat to be purchased, around 
which all the other foods will be grouped. But a 
supper, to be pleasing, may also be served with or- 
dinary meats—roast beef, roast pork, and baked ham 
—usually more than one kind of meat is provided. Then 
peas, creamed with carrots, string beans, potato salad, 
mashed potatoes, noodles with fried bread croutons, 
cabbage slaw, stewed tomatoes, etc., are good accom- 
paniments. 

The most successful supper, from experience, proves 
to be the one where the viands are placed upon the 
table in bowls and on platters, and the patrons allowed 
to eat their fill, instead of just preparing plates with a 
small amount of each kind of food upon it. Each 
parish lady may be asked to bake a cake at home, or 
pies, if preferred, and this saves a lot of mass baking 
the day before in the parish kitchen. As cake may be 
wasted if placed whole upon the table, it is perhaps 
best to place at each plate a generous slice wrapped in 
a paper napkin. Milk may also be provided for those 
who dislike coffee, in the small five-cent bottles that 
dairies handle, with a hole punched through the paper 
lid for a straw. Cream, if not too expensive for the 
budget, may be used in the coffee, or canned milk, per- 
haps diluted with water, but never bottle milk, as 
coffee is not at its best with plain milk. 


A good brand of coffee should be used, as many 
patrons are extremely critical in this regard. Place 
the canned milk or cream upon the table in pitchers, 
as some patrons like more, some less, in their coffee. 
Pork shoulders and rounds of beef offer the best slic- 
ing meats, and baked ham is always a favorite. If 
there is a butcher in the parish, it might be a good 
idea to enlist his services in the slicing. Bread may be 
placed sliced on plates, but butter, in order to reach 
all around should be served in small squares, on butter 
chips. These can be obtained in the paper variety, 
and save much washing afterwards. One lady should 
be elected as manager, and she should plan her crews 
and give each group its certain work to do. 


Keep Mentally Fit 


Whatever our handicaps, we need not succumb to 
them, or permit them to sour and embitter us for life. 
Many great men had physical handicaps, but they 
refused to permit the defect to weigh them down. Many 
cases may be cited: Demosthenes had a defect of 
speech as a boy; in his resolve to overcome it, he be- 
came the greatest orator of all Greece. Byron had a 
clubfoot, yet he became the best swimmer in all Eng- 
land, a good rider, and a famous poet as well. Our 
own President Roosevelt was physically weak; there- 
fore he sought the open spaces of the West to over- 
come it, became Colonel of the Rough Riders, a stren- 
uous president, and a hunter of big game in Africa. 

Herbert Spencer, who wrote a whole shelf of weighty 
books, was an invalid all his life, able to work only 
fifteen minutes at a stretch, yet reached a good old 
age. Beethoven kept on composing music, despite ill- 
ness and a deafness that toward the end prevented 
him from hearing the beautiful harmonies which ema- 
nated from his inspired soul. Kant, the German 
philosopher, had a frail body, and Heine, the German 
poet, suffered a living martyrdom of the flesh, while 
his mind produced immortal songs. 

How was this possible? By domination of mind over 
matter; by ignoring the physical defect, and becoming 
so engrossed in some beloved occupation, that the ill- 
ness or defect was all but forgotten. There are per- 
sons living to-day, who have succeeded in the world in 
spite of handicaps of all sorts; there are people who 
are condemned to live with carping, cruel persons, who 
render life a living martyrdom. Yet, these persons do 
not permit the illness or defect or ill treatment to 
disturb them mentally; they rise high above such 
petty, torturing things; they are “captains of their 
souls.” 

There are persons who imagine that others are con- 
stantly trying to injure them; they look for under- 
hand, hidden motives in the most innocent actions of 
those about them. This should be conquered; if it is 
not, the person must pay the penalty—the penalty of 
constant mental torture. 


Muffins 


Muffins are always a welcome accompaniment to 
afternoon tea, or to any meal, for that matter. The 
beauty of it is, that they can be so easily and quickly 
prepared, and that they may be varied in infinite 
variety. From one foundation recipe, the clever.cook 
may evolve dozens of different styles of muffins, and 
have them mixed and baked in just twenty minutes— 
five minutes for mixing, fifteen for baking. 

The foundation recipe for plain muffins is as follows: 
Three tablespoons shortening creamed with 2 table- 
spoons sugar and 1 egg. Add 1/3 teaspoon salt and 
two cups milk. Mix two teaspoonfuls baking powder 
with two cups flour, and beat in gradually. This makes 
one dozen muffins, filling each muffin cup half full. If 
butter is used, omit salt. 

From this foundation recipe, variations may be made 
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as follows: For sweet muffins, use 1 cup sugar, two 
eggs and vanilla or any other flavoring. For graham 
muffins, use 1 cup graham and 1 cup white flour. For 
corn meal muffins, 1 cup corn meal (white or yellow), 
and 1 cup flour. Use other ingredients same as 
foundation recipe. For date and fig muffins, chop up 
fruit very fine and beat into batter thoroughly with 
wire beater. In fact, for a very quick, thoroughly 
beaten mixture, the wire beater may be used all the 
way through. It quickly disperses lumps, and cuts beat- 
ing time in half. 

Sweet muffins may be varied by having various 
icings poured over them, by adding chopped nuts to 
the batter, or stirring a little melted chocolate un- 
evenly in it, after it is in the muffin cups. This gives 
a marbleized texture to the dough. Another variation 
is to use preserved fruits in the batter; a cupful of 
cherry or blackberry or strawberry preserves will give 
a delighted flavor, while apricot jelly gives a wonder- 
ful tang. Raisins or currants are always good, while 
whipped cream pressed through a pastry bag gives 
the plainest sweet muffin a festive appearance. 


Household Hints 


Now that you are through with the porch furniture, 
scrub it well, dry out in the sun, and wrap in news- 
papers. If there are loose cushions, beat, brush, and 
air them well, then wrap in newspapers and store all 
in a dry place for the winter. They will then be ready 
to use at a moment’s notice next spring. 

If you are afraid your butter will not reach for all 
the sandwiches you will need to make, place a pound 
of butter in a bowl and throw over it a gill of boiling 
milk. Beat up until creamy and it will reach much 
farther. 

If your floors are badly worn, they can be given a 
new finish by sanding and revarnishing or shellacking. 
Many hardware stores rent out electric floor polishers 
by the day, and these have sanding attachments. One 
can thus do the work very cheaply oneself. 

Place a bowl of lime in the jelly closet, and it will 
prevent mold on jelly. 

Large squares of left-over chiffon from dresses, or 
pieces cut from discarded dresses make lovely dance 
handkerchiefs if edged daintily with tiny, narrow lace. 
They may be dipped and dyed to match any costume. 

Save all rusty nails you find lying about until next 
spring; drive one into the tree that does not seem to 
be doing well, and if you have any hydrangea bush- 
es, soak a bunch of old nails in a bucket of water 
for a week and then throw it on their roots just before 
blossoming. If originally white, their blossoms will 
come out lavender after the iron bath. 


Recipes 


DEVILED OYSTERS: Drain a quart of oysters and 
chop them coarsely. Make a cream sauce of 1 cup 
cream, 1 level tablespoonful of butter, pepper, salt, 
and a little flour dissolved in milk. When thickened, 
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put in the oysters, together with 1 teaspoon onion juice 
and 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, a teaspoon each 
of chopped celery leaves and parsley. Next, add g 
half cupful of dry crumbs and a minced hard-boiled 
egg. Fill buttered ramekins with the mixture, dot the 
tops with butter and bake a delicate brown. 

GREEN TOMATO PRESERVES: Wash and slice 4 lemons 
and cook gently in 1 pint water until rinds are tender, 
Add 4 quarts sliced green tomatoes and cook gently 
until done. Add 3 cups sugar, simmer until thick and 
pour into sterilized jars. Adjust rubbers and tops and 
set a saucepan of hot water to sterilize about 19 
minutes. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 324) 


luncheon cloth, embroidered, with crocheted edges, 
$2.00. 2 buffet scarfs, $1.25 each. 2 embroidered baby 
carriage quilts, $1.50 each. 1 beaded bag, light buck- 


skin, $2.50. Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Remittances must accompany 
orders. 


Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 322) 


that when released from the cross after death, the 
body was enshrouded at once before it was actually 
lowered to the ground. It seems quite certain that 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea would have ae- 
corded every courtesy possible to the body of the 
Savior. Tradition has it that the cloth so often seen 
draped over the thirteenth station is one of those 
these good men brought with them to use in enshroud- 
ing the Savior. 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 
(Continued from page 320) 


fed his speculative bent which I hoped would 
be starved, and have starved his devotional 
needs and chances which I hoped would be fed. 
Ah, well—God may be offering him chances! 
do not see or know of. He is a well-intentioned 
man, and God will bless even unlikely-looking 
happenings.” 

Students do, however, form the habit of clos- 
ing each period with St. Bernard’s Memorare 
(distributed in class—a copy in St. Andrew's 
Missal, p. 93) or some invocation to the Blessed 
Virgin, for, as St. Alphonsus says, “The fruit 
of the meditation is petition.” They may ap 
peal to the saints who best practiced the virtue 
under consideration or follow the form of 
prayer, listed after the Memorare (Ibid.), ® 
St. Joseph, to the Guardian Angel, or to their 
Patron. 

(To be continued) 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


HELEN HuGuss HIELscHER, M. D. 




















Mr. Rackham—“Well, I’m glad you’re through talk- 
ing about teeth. I’m more worried this fall about get- 
ting something to eat than about how I’ll chew it. Now 
if you could only talk about “farm relief” or something 
like that.” 

Mrs. Carey—“For shame! 
about your “farm relief”? 

Dr. H.—“Well, I might know a little at that. I think 
one of the greatest reliefs will come to the farm when 
the farmer begins to raise his boys and girls to be 
farmers, and spends as much of his own money, and 
their time on making them farmers as he does now in 
making them competent hired workers in offices and 
industries.” 

Mr. R—“Oh! People can talk on things they know 
nothing about. Farming is hard work,—up early and 
down late, and worrying about the cows and the crops, 
and out in good weather and bad weather.” 

Dr. H—“I know there are lots of unpleasant things 
about farming but what job has not its own difficulties. 
Besides, it is quite a different story to farm now to 
what it was when you began to make your farm out of 
the wilderness. You think and talk of your hard time 
and you overwork your children until you disgust them 
with farm life and drive them to the cities where they 
will meet even greater trials than those you overcame, 
and where the big fraction of them will never get to a 
place where they are their own masters or even own 
the house they live in.” 

Mr. R.—‘‘Well, there’s Mrs. Carey. She is sending 
her two boys to college, and it’s no farm college either.” 

Mrs. Carey—“My boys are smarter than most of 
them, and I thought they ought to have their chance.” 


Mr. R.—“There you go, ‘smarter than most of them,’ 
and my Willie said they were the dumbest.” 


Dr. H.—“I think we had better change the subject, 


What would she know 


and go back to our talks about keeping ourselves. | 


healthy and raising the children to be well and strong. 
We were talking about teeth and to-day I thought we 
would consider the food that we grind with our teeth 
as being the thing following in order, when we got 
almost into an argument. 

“No matter what great scholars we get to be, we 
have to come back to the earth for our food. Even 
Mahatma Ghandi has to stay by his goat or rather 
have the goat stay by him, otherwise he could not 
exist. If someone got his goat, I mean it in the 
simplest acceptance of the phrase, and not as a slang 
term, the poor Mahatma, who has taught himself to 
do with so little, would shrivel up and die. So you 
see how important it is that we should have an under- 
standing of food. Great scientists have spent hours 
and days and years in tracing the vital principles of 
food down to their simplest elements, and the result is 
that we now know just how much of each food prin- 
tiple is sufficient to support life, and how we must 


increase it according to our activities. It is very nice 
for us to know these things, but it does not make very 
much difference on our manner of living. The ancients 
knew nothing about food principles, yet they ate the 
same things that we eat now. There is little change in 
the food stuffs of the ancients and that of the present 
day: meat, bread, fish, eggs, butter, fats, fruit, vege- 
tables. 

“We remember how the High Priest Melchisedech 
came out to meet Abraham, and how he offered bread 
and wine. You remember ‘the loaves and the fishes.’ 
The old Greeks celebrated their victories with feasts 
of meat and cakes. There are, indeed, some changes in 
the method of preparation. The Arab used to, and 
does yet perhaps, put his meat under the saddle when 
starting out on a day’s ride, and thought it very nicely 
prepared for his supper in the evening. It was a com- 
mon thing to bake bread in the hot ashes, and our own 
Indians have a unique way of ccoking fish. They roll 
them in the mud and then thrust them into the hot 
coals. The heat hardens the mud into a shell that can 
be turned off when done, leaving the fish clean and 
white for the scales and even the skin comes off with 
the shell. Chickens can be prepared in the ‘same way. 
The feathers are left on,:then they are rolled in the 
mud, and when done the shell is broken and the 
feathers turn off with it.” 


Mrs. Carey.—“I don’t think, Doctor, we would care 
to hear any more. It makes me sick.” 

Mr. R.—“It’s a queer way you’re talking to these 
women about cooking.” 

Dr. H.—“Oh, I am not really recommending these 
methods. I just thought you would like to hear about 
the customs of different people.” 

Mrs. Klein.—“Well, we don’t. Not about things that 
we have to eat.” 

Dr. H.—“Well, we will go back to our food prin- 
ciples. I believe we had them before, but a little re- 
view mightn’t hurt. There are only three food prin- 
ciples that you need bother about. These are proteids, 
fats, and carbohydrates. There are many classes of 
these same food principles but for our purpose these 
will do very well. All food has some of these principles 
or it would not be a food. It may contain one or two 
or all three of them, but seldom, if ever, do we find 
any one food stuff that has these food principles in the 
proportions that they are required by the human 
body.” 

Mr. R.—“I hope you won’t be going on with a lot of 
big words.” 


“Doctah,” inquired Mr. Tarr, “wha’s de mattah wid 
Brudder Snoops? What ’zeas in yo’ humble ’pinion 
do he ’peah to be ’flicted wid?” 

“Chronic chicken stealin’, sah, complicated wid bird 
shot in de back,” replied the doctor. 
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ONE BOOK EACH MONTH 


will be sent postpaid to every boy or girl who is a member of 
THE SCHOOL AGE BOOK A MONT 
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¢ All children want Books, and Good Books are 


AN UNQUESTIONED AID 
IN THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


it is important that their reading be selected with special care 


Here are stories that will delight every boy and girl. Wholesome 
lively stories of Adventure—and of Mystery. There will be out- 
door tales of Camping, Hunting and Exploration — stories of Life in 
the City — School Activities — Athletic Games and Contests. All 
will be written by 


THE FOREMOST CATHOLIC WRITERS 


By this plan you receive a steady supply of Wholesome Reading, 
Instructive as well as Entertaining. Selected by a Board of Editors 
with wide experience in the field of Catholic Juvenile Literature. 
You will be cultivating a taste for good reading and building a home 
library of lasting favorites. 


There are no fees — your membership 
provides 12 outstanding juveniles 
at slightly more than half 
their regular cost 


% THE SCHOOL AGE BOOK A MONTH CLUB 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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JOIN THE 
SCHOOL AGE BOOK A 
MONTH CLUB NOW 
AND BEGIN AT ONCE 
TO RECEIVE THESE 
SPLENDID STORIES 


Check 

Money Order 
year’s membership in the School Age Book a Month Club. 
I understand that one book each month will be sent post- 
paid for twelve months to my address below: 


Enclosed please find for $10.00, for one 
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PRICE 50 CENTS — BY MAIL 6O CENTS 


At Last—It’s Here 


THE ONE BOOK 


Catholic Men and Women 
Have Long Wanted 





A Compendium of Knowledge 























A Treasury of Information 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


What’s the difference between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant Bible? 

Why can’t a Catholic be a Freemason, 
or join Secret Societies? 

The Bible speaks of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? 

Why is the Catholic Church opposed to 
Cremation ? 

What is the difference between the Greek 
Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Church ? 

Who founded the different Religious 
Orders? 

What's the difference between a secular 
priest and an Order priest? 

Why do some priests marry? 

What is Dogmatism? a 

When and by whom were the different 
nations converted to Christianity? 


Did you ever hear of the Prophecies 
attributed to St. Malachy as regards the 
Popes? 

What is a Papal Bull? 

Why does the Church condemn Birth 
Control?__ 

Who is the Black Pope? 

Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception ? 

What is original sin? 

It is said there was once a female Pope. 
Was there? 

Why is Latin the language of the 
Church? 

When and Why was the Sabbath changed 
to Sunday? 

Did you ever hear of Theresa Neumann— 
the stigmatic girl af Konnersreuth? 


These and hundreds of other questions you 
about are answered in the 


1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 


It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 


The Year Book Section 


is replete with interesting facts and valuable data and 
statistics about Catholic Societies, Clubs, 
Catholic population, schools, summer camps, biographical 
sketches of all the Bishops, Papal Encyclicals issued during 
the year, including the recent Encyclical on Marriage, in 


full; ete. 


A handbook of popular information on all Catholic sub- 
jects. Just the kind of book for yourself—and for some 
of your non-Catholic friends. The edition is limited. 
Order today. Price 50 cents; 60 cents by mail. 


The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Book Dept., 





organizations, | 


Name 


| Street Address 
| City and State 


What is a “privileged altar’? 

What is the College of Cardinals? 

What is the difference between Heresy 
and Schism? 


Do you know the facts with regard to the 
Marlborough-Vanderbilt marriage? Or 
the Marconi-O’Brien case? 

What is the attitude of the Church on 
Mixed Marriages? 

Why was Rudolph Valentino buried from 
a Catholic Church in spite of his 
marital mix-ups? 

Have you ever heard of the terrible 
K. of C. Oath? 

What is the law of the Church on 
Marriage? 

Why are Anglican Orders invalid? 

What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 


have often wondered 


RR OU a es for which send 
psnliniidiptagiensie copies of the 1931 CATHOLIC AL- 
| MANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 
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Note the Third Point! 


First Point: 


You may not have any 
Money to give away. 
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Second Point: 
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For Charity’s sake you may 
be willing to share the use 
of your money. 
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Point: 


You can do this nicely in the following 
manner: Lend your money to us at the 
very low rate of 3% for a period of from 
one to five years. This will be a great help 
to us in building our new Seminary. You 
will receive your interest every six months. 
Won’t you please help this good work 
along in this simple manner? We will 
appreciate your Charity. 
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St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Write to: The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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